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Parking  space  is  like  Uranium 

.  .  .  worth  good  money  if  you  con  find  it! 


Abbott  Merkt  &  Company  designs: 

1.  Store  buildings 

2.  Shopping  Centers 

3.  Warehouses,  delivery  and  service  buildings 

4.  Parking  garages 

5.  Layout  and  materials  handling  for 

all  non-selling  activities 

6.  Makes  studies  and  reports 


Many  a  store  owner  would  give  his  eye  teeth  for  parking 
facilities  near  his  store.  But  it  doesn't  always  require  big 
acreage.  Frequently  it's  a  matter  of  engineering  ingenuity  . . . 
making  the  most  of  the  plot  available. 

The  four  examples  of  off-street  parking  facilities,  shown 
here,  were  engineered  by  Abbott  Merkt  on  that  basis.  Easy 
parking  will  bring  more  customers  to  your  store.  May  we 
help  you? 


10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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helps  answer  this  question 
and  shows  how  you 

can  prevent  up  to 

77%  of  these 
dishonesty  losses 
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The  Month  in 


Foot-in>the-Door 

The  pressure  to  bring  retailing  un¬ 
der  coverage  of  the  wage-hour  law 
got  heavier  last  month.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Mitchell  made  a  specific  request 
to  the  Congress:  to  apply  the  law  to 
interstate  retail  of>erations  as  far  as  the 
minimum  wage  is  concerned,  but  to 
waive  its  time-and-a-half  for  overtime 
requirements.  It  was  an  entering- 
wedge  proposal,  which  fits  in  with 
Mitchell’s  program  of  gradual  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  exemption.  The  next  step 
would  be  to  extend  the  law  to  wholly 
intrastate  operations.  By  that  time, 
however,  the  extension  would  be  not 
much  more  than  a  technicality.  In 
any  town,  a  change  in  the  wage-hour 
practices  of  a  chain-op>erated  unit 
would  force  similar  changes  on  all  the 
local  retailers. 

After  Mitchell  made  these  recom¬ 
mendations  at  Senate  committee  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  FLSA,  union  representa¬ 
tives  brought  in  their  proposals, 
coupled  with  sweeping  charges  of  dis¬ 
crimination  against  retail  workers  and 
failure  of  State  legislatures  to  enact 
protective  legislation  for  them.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower,  sticking  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  stand  that  the  minimum 
wage  should  be  boosted  no  higher  than 
90  cents,  added  that  he  was  most  inter¬ 
ested  in  wider  coverage,  but  later  re¬ 
fused  to  single  out  retailing  for  this 
attention. 

Early  this  month,  retailing  had  its 
day  at  the  hearings.  George  L.  Stearns, 
president  of  L.  L.  Stearns  &  Sons,  Wil- 
liamsfKjrt,  Pa.,  spoke  for  the  NRDGA. 
He  reminded  the  Senators  that  retail¬ 
ing  was  not  merely  overlooked  in  the 
present  law,  it  was  specifically  exclud¬ 
ed  by  Congress.  Congress  in  the  past 
has  recognized  that  any  store,  no  mat¬ 
ter  who  owns  it,  is  a  local  business. 


In  promoting  gear  for  juvenile 
frontiersmen,  stores  are  advised  to 
watch  out  for  a  few  pitfalls.  Use  of 
the  Walt  Disney  Davy  Crockett 
characters  is,  of  course,  confined  to 
merchandise  made  hy  Walt  Disney 
licensees.  Don’t  use  the  Davy 
Crockett  song  in  ads  without  get¬ 
ting  permission  of  the  copyright 
owners,  Walt  Disney  Productions. 

Law  suits  are  gathering  in  con¬ 
nection  with  some  Davy  Crockett 
merchandise.  An  old  registration  of 
the  name  as  a  trademark  has  come 
to  light  and  its  owner  is  claim¬ 
ing  the  sole  right  to  license  its  use. 
Some  manufacturers  are  dealing 
with  him,  although  it  isn’t  certain 
that  his  claim  is  valid.  But  there’s 
nothing  in  all  this  to  prevent  a  store 
from  referring  to  the  historical 
character,  Davy  Crockett,  in  its  pro¬ 
motion  copy. 


and  its  regulation,  if  regulation  is  nec¬ 
essary,  is  properly  a  matter  for  State, 
not  federal,  legislation.  In  the  States 
themselves,  the  narrowly  local  charac¬ 
ter  of  retail  competition  has  been  rec¬ 
ognized  by  many  legislatures,  which 
have  passed  laws  tailored  specifically 
for  the  retail  trade. 

These  arguments  are  sound  ones, 
and  the  Congress  has  recognized  their 
validity  in  the  past.  But  the  combined 
pressure  of  the  Administration  and  of 
organized  labor  is  very  great.  Bringing 
more  workers  under  the  wage-hour 
law  may  also  appeal  to  many  legisla¬ 
tors  as  a  satisfactory  way  of  bridging 
the  gap  between  the  Administration’s 
wage  proposal  of  90  cents  an  hour  and 
the  unions’  demands  for  $1.25. 

NRDGA  has  therefore  called  on  all 
its  members  to  write,  phone  and  wire 
their  Senators,  opposing  any  extension 


of  the  law  to  retailing.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  hopes  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  every  small  storekeeper  in 
the  country  is  as  much  involved  in 
this  issue  as  the  big  retail  chains. 


Sales  Tax  Again 

O  ET AIDERS  were  sharply  remind- 
minded  this  month  of  the  |X)wer 
and  f)ersistence  behind  the  drive  to  get 
a  national  sales  excise  fixed  p>erma- 
nently  into  the  Federal  taxation  sys¬ 
tem.  Since  last  year,  the  Domestic  Dis¬ 
tribution  Committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  headed  by 
Philip  M.  Talbott,  has  been  working  to 
get  the  Chamber  to  re-study  the  jwsi- 
tion  it  has  taken  in  favor  of  the  sales 
tax.  At  a  Chamber  policy  meeting  on 
May  4,  the  retailers  forced  a  floor  dis¬ 
cussion  of  it,  and  a  voice  vote.  They 
lost,  of  course;  the  Chamber,  with  its 
heavy  representation  of  industrial  in¬ 
terests,  went  on  record  again  in  favor 
of  a  universal,  uniform  rate  excise. 

Nevertheless,  the  retailers’  action 
has  put  the  Chamber,  like  the  N.  A.  M. 
before  it,  on  notice  that  legislation  of 
this  kind  will  not  pass  through  the 
Congress  without  a  fight  in  which  the 
retail  opposition,  supp>orted  by  con¬ 
sumer  organizations,  will  count  much 
more  heavily  than  it  does  in  the  U.  S. 
Chamber.  Retailing’s  10-man  delega¬ 
tion,  by  insisting  on  a  hearing  for  the 
retail  viewpoint,  gave  the  other  490 
delegates  present  a  preview  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  a  sales  tax  measure  will  have  to 
meet  in  Congress.  E.  C.  Stephenson  of 
the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  and  Ralph  But¬ 
ton  of  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  both  repre¬ 
senting  the  NRDGA,  and  Julian  Cap- 
lan  of  the  National  Retail  Furniture 
Association,  all  appeared  at  the  Cham- 
(Continued  on  page  8)  _ 
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Jack- of- all -Jobs 

/ 


only 

Sensimatic 

has  this! 


BiirrouKh's  exclusive  sensing 
panel  guides'  machine  auto¬ 
matically  through  every  ac¬ 
counting  operation  and  carriage 
movement.  Permits  computing 
while  carriage  is  in  motion. 
Four  operations  are  controlled 
by  each  panel,  and  any  number 
of  panels  may  be  used.  You 
switch  operations  simply  by 
turning  the  job-selector  knob. 


WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE'S 


Burrough! 


store 


/A 


hat’s  master-  of  -  each,  too  ! 


Burroughs 

Sensimatic 


ACCOUNTING  MACHINE 


Th*  S«ii»imatic  does  any  combination  of  these 
jobs  easily,  automatically,  economically: 

PAYROLL  •  ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE  •  DEPARTMENTAL 
lEDGBtS  •  GENERAL  LEDGER  •  AGE  ANALYSIS  • 
CUSTOMER  ACCOUNTS  •  GOVERNMENTAL  REPORTS  • 
STOCK  LEDGER  •  STATISTICAL  RECORDS  •  SALES  AUDIT  • 
SUAAMARY  STRIP  REPORTING  •  INSTALLMENT  AND  LAY¬ 
AWAY  •  CREDIT  UNION  ACCOUNTS  •  PLUS  OTHERS. 

Imagine!  With  one  Burroughs  Sensimatic,  you  have 
the  equivalent  of  a  whole  series  of  specialized 
machines.  The  Sensimatic  sensing  panel  (exclusive 
with  Burroughs),  gives  you  what  .amounts  to  four 
wuehines  in  one!  Extra  panels  permit  additional 
applications.  The  number  of  di^rent  accounting 
jote  one  Sensimatic  will  handle  is  limited  only  by 
your  requirements.  And  each  assignment  is  done  as 
automatically  as  a  specialized  machine  could  do  it! 
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The  Burroughs  Sensimatic,  available  in  six  series, 
with  2  to  19  totals,  simplifies  the  most  complex 
accounting  work,  trims  operator-training  time.  To 
switch  jobs,  just  turn  the  job-selector  knob,  that’s 
all.  Now  you  can  mechanize  all  those  once-in-a-while 
assignments  and  save  time  and  money,  too. 

Important,  too,  is  the  fact  that  the  Sensimatic  takes 
the  trouble  and  expense  out  of  changing  accounting 
systems.  When  you  change  systems,  you  just  change 
panels — not  the  machine.  This  means  that  your 
Burroughs  Sensimatic  accounting  machine  will  stay 
up  to  date  for  years  to  come. 

Specialized  Burroughs  Sensimatics  or  all-purpose 
Burroughs  Sensimatics  can  simplify  your  accounting 
operations,  as  they  have  for  thousands  of  retail 
stores  everywhere.  Let  our  branch  representative 
demonstrate  the  Sensimatic.  His  office  is  listed  in 
your  telephone  directory.  Or  write  to  Burroughs 
Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

"Burroughs”  snd  “Sensimatic”  are  trade-marks. 


Sensimatic  F-402 


THE  CYCLE  BILLING  MACHINE 

Especially  designed  for  high-volume  cycle  billing, 
the  Sensimatic  P-402  completes  a  credit  history 
ledger  in  just  four  seconds!  It  prints  the  count  of 
tickets  on  statements  .  .  .  simplifies  collection 
follow-up  by  automatically  recognizing  past-due 
accounts  .  .  .  adjusts  incorrect  billing  positively 
in  one  operation.  Ideal  for  all  types  of  accounts — 
30-day,  budget,  revolving  credit,  etc.  — and  any 
other  accounting  when  not  in  use  for  billing. 
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Reports  from  Retailers 


ber  meeting  to  present  the  arguments 
against  the  Federal  sales  tax. 

The  Mason  bill,  N.  A.  M.-sf>onsored, 
has  been  introduced  in  Congress  again 
this  session.  If  it  gets  to  a  stage  where 
action  seems  likely,  retailing  will  pre¬ 
sent  its  opposition  case  again  before 
Congressional  committees.  Meanwhile, 
retail  members  of  local  chambers  of 
commerce  have  an  education  job  to  do 
at  the  home  town  level. 


The  idea  of  a  permanent  inter¬ 
national  market  in  New  York  City 
(see  page  11)  has  brought  enthusi¬ 
astic  approval  and  offers  of  coop¬ 
eration  from  many  quarters.  With¬ 
in  a  few  days  after  NRDGA’s  pro¬ 
posals  were  made  public,  there  was 
a  paper  snowfall  of  supplementary 
ideas  and  plans.  They  inclnde  de¬ 
tailed  sketches  of  buildings  as  im¬ 
pressive  as  those  of  the  U.  N.  itself. 

The  New  York  Times  com¬ 
mented,  in  an  editorial:  “Stimula¬ 
tion  of  foreign  trade  wonld  certain¬ 
ly  follow.  .  .  .  This  idea  seems  logi¬ 
cal  and  its  prospects  of  realization 
are  enhanced  by  substantial  spon¬ 
sorship.” 


^T^HE  Controllers’  Congress  averaged 
its  figures  on  the  1954  operations 
of  221  department  and  specialty  stores 
and  reported  last  month  that  they 
about  equalled  1953  volume,  except 
for  stores  in  the  over  $50  million  group 
—which  averaged,  with  their  active 
branch  building  programs,  an  increase 
of  four  per  cent.  The  year-end  figures 
which  were  released  during  the  month 
highlighted  some  of  the  more  spectacu¬ 
lar  increases  in  dollar  volume.  A  5.5 
per  cent  sales  increase  for  Allied  Stores 
brought  volume  to  nearly  $544  mil¬ 
lion.  Federated  passed  the  $500  mil¬ 
lion  mark,  with  an  increase  in  dollar 
sales  of  over  $21  million  and  a  40  per 
cent  increase  in  dollar  earnings.  The 
Hecht  Co.’s  sales  jumf)ed  by  seven  per 
cent,  from  just  under  $98.5  million  to 
$105.7  million.  Carson  Pirie  Scott’s 
retail  sales  volume  was  up  5.4  per  cent, 
with  dollar  earnings  increased  by  20 
per  cent.  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.  report¬ 
ed  a  sales  increase  of  eight  p>er  cent, 
from  $43  to  $46.5  million,  while  the 
Controllers’  Congress  average  was  one 
per  cent  in  this  volume  group. 


Downtown  Build-Up.  Foley’s,  Feder¬ 
ated’s  Houston  store,  will  add  four 
floors  and  a  penthouse  to  its  block- 
square,  six  and  a  half  story  building. 
The  additional  space  is  nearly  240,000 
sq.  ft.  The  building,  new  in  1947, 
was  engineered  with  this  expansion  in 
mind,  so  that  the  construction  work  in 
progress  can  be  sealed  off  completely 
from  the  rest  of  the  store. 

In  Cleveland,  with  its  new  rapid 
transit  system,  the  May  Co.  plans  to 
spend  $1  million  in  modernization 
over  the  next  three  years.  Remodeling 
of  the  ready-to-wear  floor  is  the  first 
step.  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.  is  operat¬ 
ing  a  free  express  bus  service  between 
the  rapid  transit  terminal  and  the 
store. 

Suburban  Spread-Out.  Among  the 
branch-building  plans  announced  in 
the  past  two  months  were  these; 

Gimbel's,  Pittsburgh:  a  130,000  sq. 
ft.  suburban  store,  in  a  new  48-store 
shopping  center.  North  Park  Village: 
to  open  next  year. 

Snellenburg’s,  Philadelphia:  at  sub¬ 
urban  .Ardmore,  a  120,000  sq.  ft.  unit, 
Snellenburg’s  third  branch;  to  open 
next  February. 

Gertz,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.;  A  complete 
department  store  of  six  stories,  300,000 
sq.  ft.,  in  the  Mid-Island  Shopping 
Centre,  Hicksville.  This  centre  will 
occupy  110  acres,  contain  at  least  100 
stores,  and  park  8,000  cars. 

Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.:  Its  fourth 
branch,  a  130,000  sq.  ft.  department 
store:  in  a  new  60-shop  regional  shop¬ 
ping  center.  Lakeside.  Opens  1956. 

VV^M.  H.  Block  Co.,  Indianapolis: 
A  three-story  100,000  sq.  ft.  unit. 
Block’s,  first  branch,  in  Glendale  Shop¬ 
ping  Center,  on  which  construction 
begins  next  year.  An  L.  S.  Ayres  and 
Company  branch  was  announced  for 
this  project  last  year.  The  department 
stores  will  be  at  two  extremes  of  the 
building  area,  with  a  mall  between, 
lined  by  45  other  shops. 

Hochschild,  Kohn  and  Hutzler’s, 
Baltimore:  Both  will  open  branches  in 
a  60-acre  shopping  center,  Eastpoint, 
in  East  Baltimore,  planned  for  1956. 

Goldblatt  Bros.,  Chicago:  With  16 
stores  in  operation,  the  chain  now  has 
(Continued  on  page  57) 


Retailing's  New  Look.  Sign  of  the  spreading  revolution  in  the  merchandising  of 
home  goods  by  department  stores  was  this  Mac/s  New  York  ad  last  month.  On  the 
left,  trade-ins  are  extended  to  a  new  field.  On  the  right,  Mac/s  in-the-home  selling 
service  is  presented  as  money-saving,  time-saving  and  rather  elegant  as  well. 
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The  Plan  for  an 
International  Market  Place 
in  New  York  City 


^Afres 
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By  J.  Gordon  Dakins 

Executive  Vice  President,  NRDGA 


^()\'ERNMENT  officials  expressed 
^  lively  interest  last  month  in  the 
NRI)(iA  proposal  that  an  internation¬ 
al  free  zone  and  a  |x.*nnanent  interna¬ 
tional  trade  mart  be  established  in 
New  ^'ork  City.  Representatives  of  20 
foreign  embassies,  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  C^ommerte  and  of  the  XRDCi.X 
met  in  Washington  on  April  20  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  plan.  Benjamin  H.  Naniin, 
chairman  of  the  International  Division 
of  the  Assoc  iatioji.  and  Joseph  W.  Dye, 
chairman  of  our  Government  Affairs 
Committee,  presented  it,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  embassies  are  now  transmitting  it 
to  their  governments.  (3ur  own  govern¬ 
ment  has  agreed  to  the  establishment 
of  a  new  free  zone  in  Manhattan, 
where  imported  goexis  could  enter  and 
be  displayed  free  of  tariff  until  sales 
are  made.  Our  other  plans  for  making 
it  easier  for  American  stores  to  buy 
foreign  merchandise  will  take  more 
time  to  work  out.  Briefly,  they  are 
these: 

►  rite  free  zone  would  be  a  |x*rma- 
nent  market  place  for  the  display 
and  sale  of  cotisumer  gcxxls  from  for¬ 
eign  countries.  This  would  be  housed 
in  its  own  building,  preferably  near 
the  United  Nations  buildings. 

►  It  would  be  under  the  direction 
of  an  international  committee  of  retail¬ 
ers,  producers,  importers  and  export¬ 


ers,  working  continuously  to  smeoth 
the  way  of  foreign  trade  in  consumer 
goods. 

Ways  and  Means.  The  idea  of  an 
international  shopping  center  is  obvi¬ 
ously  attractive  to  everyone  involved: 
to  American  retailers,  to  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  to  our  owm  government, 
riie  .Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Samuel  ^V^  Ander¬ 
son,  said  that  the  government  would 
give  its  fullest  cooperation  but  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  should  be  organized  and 
handled  by  private  enterprise.  How 
the  construction  of  the  building  and 
the  initial  promotion  of  the  market 
should  be  financed  was  not  discussed 
at  this  meeting.  In  summary,  what  we 
have  at  the  moment  is  an  excellent 
idea  which  we  hojje  can  be  realized 
by  methods  we  still  have  to  work  out. 
More  conferences  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  will  come  after  the 
Department  has  received  the  official 
comments  of  the  foreign  governments. 

Seattle  Experience.  Egil  E.  Krogh, 
president  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr 
and  chairman  of  the  Merchandising 
Division,  was  one  of  the  NRDCiA 
group  at  the  meeting  last  month.  When 
Krogh  was  general  merchandise  mana- 
ager  of  Frederick  &  Nelson,  he  was  one 


of  the  prime  movers  in  establishing  the 
Seattle  International  Trade  Fair,  an 
annual  free  zone  market  for  merchan¬ 
dise  from  the  Pacific  countries.  This 
is  sponsored  and  subsidized  by  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  will  be  held 
this  year  for  the  fourth  time.-  In  the 
process  of  building  it  to  its  present 
success,  Krogh  reported,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  educate  the  foreign  exhibi¬ 
tors  first  to  the  requirements  of  the 
.American  market,  and,  second,  to  the 
concept  of  the  fair  as  a  place  for  taking 
sample  orders  rather  than  a  market 
where  large  on-the-s|X)t  sales  would  be 
made.  In  the  first  years,  the  exhibits 
were  staffed  by  foreign  government 
representatives;  now,  and  with  much 
greater  satisfaction  and  success,  by  the 
manufacturers’  own  representatives. 

One  of  the  elements  in  the  success 
of  the  Seattle  fair  is  that  it  is  open  to 
the  public  for  an  admission  charge, 
although  no  retail  sales  are  made. 
Thus  it  helps— as  a  market  located  in 
New  York  also  could— to  stimulate 
consumer  interest  in  the  import  offer¬ 
ings.  In  the  case  of  the  .Seattle  fair, 
which  is  largely  devoted  to  Japanese 
merchandise,  this  practice  has  helped 
to  break  down  an  old  prejudice  built 
on  the  impression  that  these  goods  are 
all  flimsy  and  inferior. 

In  the  NRDGA  plan,  the  location 
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of  the  market  near  the  U.  N.  buildings 
is  Sf>ecified  because  of  its  accessibility 
and  prestige  value.  The  free  zone  now 
existing  on  Staten  Island  does  not 
have  these  advantages  for  exploitation. 

The  NRDGA  Goals.  As  we  see  it,  this 
plan  is  a  logical  culmination  of  the 
efforts  your  Association  has  made  for 
several  years  to  simplify  the  buying 
of  foreign  goods  by  American  retailers. 
It  will  help  to  carry  out  the  jjolicies 
which  were  drawn  up  in  1953  by  our 
Committee  on  Foreign  Trade,  headed 
by  Walter  A.  Crow  of  The  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  Co.  We  are  in  favor  of  it  because 
it  is  good  business,  which  is  our  main 
reason,  too,  for  supp>orting  customs 
simplification.  The  experience  of  the 
large  stores  which  have  conducted  for¬ 
eign  merchandise  promotions  indicates 
that  our  customers  have  a  lively  inter¬ 
est  in  these  goods.  We  want  to  make 


¥T  has  been  encouraging  to  us  to 

witness  within  the  past  few  years  an 
ever-increasing  trend  by  American  re¬ 
tailers  to  import  foreign  merchandise 
for  promotion  and  sale  to  .America’s 
consuming  public.  Today  more  and 
more  stores  are  recognizing  that  there 
is  a  definite  and  growing  market  here 
for  imports,  and  that  well  selected 
items  from  abroad  afford  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  new  and  added  sales  volume. 

America’s  big  stores,  her  chains  and 
her  so-called  group  retail  organizations 
are  at  a  distinct  advantage  in  this  held. 
They  have  the  wherewithal  to  hnance 
buying  trips  to  foreign  markets.  They 
are  able  to  visit  foreign  manufacturing 
centers  to  discuss  and  plan  merchan¬ 
dise  designs  which  are  attractive  to 
American  customers. 

In  spite  of  the  entrance  of  large 
American  retailers  into  world  markets, 
however,  the  p>otential  for  sale  of  for¬ 
eign  goods  in  our  stores  has  hardly 
been  tapped. 

There  exists  numerous  big  volume 
retailers  who  have  not  entered  the 
market  for  one  reason  or  another. 
There  are  thousands  upon  thousands 


it  easier  for  all  stores  to  realize  the 
additional  sales,  good  markup  and  cus¬ 
tomer  acceptance  that  imports  can 
provide. 

At  the  same  time,  this  trade-stimula¬ 
tion  program  can  help  to  strengthen 
the  ties  between  the  U.  S.  and  the 
other  free  nations.  We  have  long  be¬ 
lieved— and  our  thriving  International 
Division  is  evidence  of  it— that  Ameri¬ 
can  retailers  can  contribute  a  good 
deal  to  international  understanding  by 
expanding  their  business  contacts 
abroad.  In  the  detailed  plans  which 
Mr.  Dye  and  Major  Namm  presented 
at  last  month’s  meeting,  an  interna¬ 
tional  committee  of  retailers  and 
manufacturers,  meeting  semi-annually, 
plays  an  important  part.  The  texts  of 
of  their  proposals  are  given  here.  We 
hope  we  can  soon  report  progress  on 
this  plan,  and  we  invite  suggestions 
for  its  development. 


of  medium  and  small  volume  stores 
who  cannot  enter  foreign  markets  be¬ 
cause  of  the  expense  factors  involved. 
.And  even  those  interested  in  the  sales 
of  imported  items,  and  those  engaged 
in  that  sale,  find  enormous  difficulties 
facing  them. 

Tariff  rates  are  not  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  our  international  trade 
problem.  .Among  the  barriers  to  great¬ 
er  imports  is  a  deplorable  lack  of  un¬ 
derstanding  about  .American  buying 
habits  and  consumer  requirements  by 
foreign  manufacturers.  There  is  diffi¬ 
culty,  too,  in  the  foreign  custom  of 
pricing  goods  for  our  market,  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  quoting  prices  F.O.B.  in¬ 
stead  of  a  landed  price  in  the  United 
States. 

We  believe  these  difficulties  can  be 
overcome,  and  that  vastly  expanded 
trade  is  possible.  We  believe,  too,  that 
this  can  be  accomplished  without  un¬ 
due  harm  to  our  domestic  producers. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  problem 
can  be  met  to  a  large  degree  by  the 
establishment  of  a  free  zone  for  con¬ 
sumer  goods  of  foreign  origin  in  per- 
{Continued  on  page  14) 


- The  Hecht  Co,*i 

of  the  most  successful  sales 
promotions  the  store  ever  pre¬ 
sented,”  says  the  Hecht  Co.  of  its  World 
Trade  Fair,  which  was  held  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  last  Ntrvember.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  sales  increase  of  8  per  cent 
for  the  period,  the  Washington  store 
realized  considerable  community  prev 
tige  from  the  event,  thanks  to  a  re¬ 
sourceful  and  thoroughly  detailed  pub¬ 
lic  relations  prtrgram. 

Hecht’s  had  the  whcdehearted  loop- 
eration  of  the  World  Trade  Committee 
of  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade  and 
of  several  foreign  embassies,  which  sup¬ 
plied  advice,  exhibits  and  interpreters 
for  the  foreign  craftsmen  who  tame  to 
show  their  various  skills. 

The  solid  base  of  the  promotion  was 
carefully  selected  merchandise  of  wide 
variety  and  moderate  price.  With 
Hecht’s  facilities  it  was  possible  to  shop 
the  markets  of  Europe,  South  .America, 
and  the  Middle  and  Far  East,  and  place 
orders  directly  with  hundreds  of  small 
producers.  Even  so,  it  was  a  year’s  work. 

To  launch  the  program,  the  su»rc  ar¬ 
ranged  a  Sunday  preview,  to  which  500 
guests  tame.  The  feature  of  it  was  a 
nationwide  telecast,  direct  from  the 
store,  of  the  NBC;  program,  “Youth 
Wants  to  Know.”  Harold  E.  Stassen. 
then  director  of  the  F.O..A..  was  the 
program  guest,  with  representatives  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  Italy. 
.After  the  network  program,  the  broad¬ 
cast  continued  locally,  with  its  focus 
on  the  Hecht  Fair,  and  the  Washington 
Board  of  Trade  presented  awards  to 
Stassen  and  to  Harry  M.  Davidow,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  of  Hecht’s. 

Throvighout  the  promotion,  there 
were  daily  fashion  shows  and  a  daily 
schedule  of  entertainment  by  singers, 
dancers,  musicians  and  actors  of  differ¬ 
ent  countries.  .All  the  main  windows 
and  seven  areas  in  the  store  were  given 
to  merchandise  displays,  exhibits  and 
craft  demonstrations.  And  there  were 
prizes.  The  toy  department  sold  MG 
automobile  model  kits  and  the  best 
model-maker  won  the  full-size  display 
car  as  a  prize.  The  Italian  Embassy 
supplied  a  prize  of  a  trip  to  Italy. 

In  the  reams  of  friendly  publicity 
produced  by  all  this,  the  biggest  attrac¬ 
tions  were  the  foreign  craft  demon¬ 
strators.  Two  rug  weavers  from  Israel 
completed  a  rug  during  their  two-week 
stay  in  the  store  and  it  was  later  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mrs.  Eisenhower— an  event 
that  got  national  press  coverage. 


A  One -World  Market 

By  Benjamin  H.  Namm 

President,  Namm-Loeser,  Inc.,  and 
Chairman,  International  Division,  NRDGA 
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HECHT'S  ADVERTISING  program  for  tho  Fair  bogan  with 
this  full-page  Sunday  advertisement,  which  featured  the 
demonstrations  and  exhibits  on  the  two-week  schedule.  A 
rcpiico  of  Rome's  Trevi  fountain,  featured  in  this  ad,  was 
shown  in  one  of  the  windows.  Daily  advertising  followed, 
with  emphasis  on  specific  merchandise,  and  a  column-style 
box  giving  each  day's  schedule  of  events. 


WINDOWS  were  of  great  variety.  Here,  at  left,  is  one  featuring  modern  merchandise  of  many  kinds  from  the  Netherlands;  at  right  is  a  stuffed  toy 
exhibit,  like  a  miniature  zoo,  from  Germany.  Others  displayed  antiques,  art,  costumes,  industrial  products  and  handicrafts.  Each  contained  the  Fair's 
theme  symbol,  a  globe  atlas  with  an  American  flag  maunted  an  it.  This  was  reproduced  in  posters,  ads  and  signs.  While  many  windaws  were  institu¬ 
tional,  the  ads  concentrated  on  good  values  in  specific  merchandise  for  sale,  including  all  kinds  of  ready-to-wear,  men's  wear,  home  furnishings,  house- 
wares,  silver,  toys  and  main  floor  items.  Seven  areas  within  the  store  were  given  to  displays  and  craft  demonstrations. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  GUESTS  came  to  the  Sunday  preview.  Harold  E.  Stassen  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  "Youth  Wants  to  Know"  program,  telecast  from  the  store. 
Members  of  Hecht's  Consumer  Advisory  Committee  acted  as  hostesses  at  the 
party  which  followed  the  television  program.  Guests  were  Washington  lead¬ 
ers  and  diplomatic  and  commercial  representatives  of  foreign  countries. 
Throughout  the  first  week  of  the  Fair,  Hecht's  telephone  operators  answered 
calls  by  saying,  "Good  morning,  the  Hecht  Co.'s  World  Trade  Fair  is  now  in 
progress,"  and  inviting  customers  to  visit  the  exhibits  and  demonstrations. 
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manent  quarters  located  in  the  market 
area  of  mid-town  Manhattan.  The 
present  free  zone  in  Staten  Island  does 
not  attract  retail  executives.  It  is  too 
inaccessible  and  therefore  not  an 
effective  factor  in  consumer  gootls  im¬ 
ports. 

VVe  propose  the  creation  of  an  inter¬ 
national  merchandise  mart  as  a  free 
zone  in  centrally  located  New  York 
City.  This  proposal  is  made  with  the 
firm  belief  that  such  quarters,  solely 
devoted  to  the  display  and  sale  of  for¬ 
eign  consumer  gootls,  would  generate 
both  interest  and  increased  sales  of 
such  goods  over  the  counters  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  stores. 

In  our  opinion  there  is  little  doubt 
that  a  mid-town  international  mer¬ 
chandise  mart  would  attract  the  vast 
majority  of  retail  buyers  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  New  York  market.  We 
think,  too,  that  its  existence  would 
provide  a  two  way  information  center 
—first  for  the  display  and  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise  from  abroad  and,  equally  im¬ 
portant,  as  a  means  to  acquaint  for¬ 
eign  manufacturers  and  distributors 
with  the  needs  and  requirements  of 
the  American  buying  public. 

We  see  in  such  quarters,  as  well,  a 
common  meeting  ground  for  the  busi¬ 
nessmen  of  the  free  countries  and  a 
jMjtent  means  to  mutual  understand¬ 
ing,  which,  in  the  long  run,  means 
mutual  respect. 


Samuel  W.  Anderson,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce  for  International 
•Affairs,  was  chairman  of  the  specially 
called  Foreign  Trade  Conference  in 
Washington  last  month  at  which  the 
NRDGA  presented  its  pntgram. 
Twenty-nine  representatives  of  for¬ 
eign  embassies  attended  the  meeting. 
NRDGA  members  who  attended,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Dye,  Major  Namin 
and  Mr.  Krogh,  were:  Philip  M.  Tal¬ 
bott,  NRDG.A  president  and  senior 
vice  president  of  Woodward  &  Loth- 
rop;  Jerome  M,  Ney,  president  of  the 
Boston  Store  Dry  Goods  Company; 
Henry  E.  Miller,  vice  president  of 
Kirby  Block  &  Co.,  and  Fred  Deisroth, 
president  of  Deismth’s.  .After  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  meeting, 
NRDGA  members  and  staff  met  with 
embassy  representatives  of  the  Benelux 
countries  to  discuss  plans  for  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  a  Benelux  delegation  at 
the  NRDGA  convention  next  January. 


A  Retail  Import  Program 

By  Joseph  W.  Dye 

President,  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  and 
Chairman,  Government  Affairs  Committee,  SRDGA 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
*  As$tx:iation  has  recommended  that 
a  committee  of  retailers,  international 
in  scope,  be  established  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  We  made  this  proposal 
because  we  believe  that  trade  without 
artificial  barriers  can  provide  a  better 
economic  atmosphere  in  which  to  do 
business  and  provide  the  answer  to 
many  international  tensions  as  well  as 
aid  toward  paving  the  way  to  eventual 
w'orld-wide  peace. 

We  believe  that  businessmen  hold 
the  key  to  prosperity.  There  was  a 
time  in  this  country— long  since  past, 

I  am  glad  to  say— w’hen  competitive  re¬ 
tailers  did  not  get  along  too  well  to¬ 
gether.  Today,  through  our  Associa¬ 
tion,  operating  figures,  techniques  and 
ideas  are  freely  exchanged  between 
stores.  American  retailers  work  togeth¬ 
er,  for  we  have  learned  that  no  one 
store  excels  in  all  things.  Through 
this  process  we  have  learned  to  know 
each  other  better,  and  all  of  us  prosper 
through  the  collective  intelligence  of 
our  craft. 

It  w'as  upon  the  basis  of  this  experi¬ 
ence  that  we  offered  the  suggestion  of 
an  International  Committee  of  Retail¬ 
ers  to  Secretary  Anderson.  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  we  can  prove  that  businessmen 
working  together,  w’ith  the  profit  mo¬ 
tive  as  the  driving  force,  can  do  more 
to  create  an  atmosphere  of  under¬ 
standing  than  all  the  diplomatic  con¬ 
ferences  that  may  be  held  in  the 
future.  This  does  not  mean  that  1 
lack  confidence  in  the  diplomatic  corps 
of  our  country  or  those  of  our  foreign 
neighbors.  But  I  am  convinced  that  if 
people  learn  to  know  each  other 
through  commercial  activities,  we  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  making  future 
diplomatic  conferences  more  fruitful. 

For  almost  seven  years  NRDGA  has 
been  working  to  increase  foreign  im¬ 
ports.  Our  customers  want  to  buv 
foreign  made  goods  and  we  want  to 
satisfy  their  desires.  In  1949  we  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  then  head 


of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  a  re- 
jjort  showing  the  types  of  goods  .Amer¬ 
ican  retailers  would  buy  in  Europe. 
This  report  not  only  set  forth  the 
items,  country  of  origin,  and  price 
brackets,  but  also  information  as  to 
color,  type,  delivery  dates,  and  other 
pertinent  information.  We  have  l)een 
told  many  times  since  this  report  was 
issued  that  it  l>ecame  a  key  guide  to 
foreign  prcxlucers  looking  at  the 
American  market. 

We  were  not  satisfied  with  this  l)e- 
ginning.  From  that  time  on,  we  hate 
each  year  played  host  to  retailers  from 
various  European  countries.  Under  the 
able  leadership  of  one  of  the  truly  great 
men  in  American  retailing,  Benjamin 
H.  Namm,  President  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Namm-Loeser’s,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  the  International  Division 
of  NRDGA  has  brought  American  re¬ 
tailers  closer  to  their  foreign  brothers. 
Delegations  from  England,  France, 
Belgium,  Ireland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Finland,  as  well  as  other  countries, 
have  joined  with  American  retailers  in 
January  of  each  year  to  exchange  ideas 
and,  more  important,  to  know  each 
other  better.  Today,  regular  corre¬ 
spondence  is  carried  on  between  .Amer¬ 
ican  retailers  and  their  counterparts  in 
Europe.  They  correspond  as  business¬ 
men,  to  be  sure  but,  more  important, 
as  friends.  These  relationships  have 
fathered  our  suggestions  for  an  inter¬ 
national  Committee  of  Retailers. 

We  reported  to  the  Department  in 
a  conference  last  December  16th,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  announcement  by  Secretars 
Weeks  that  the  Department  was  plan¬ 
ning  an  active  program  looking 
toward  a  greater  display  of  American 
made  goods  in  foreign  trade  fairs.  This 
was  in  line  with  the  Administration’s 
policy  of  increased  foreign  trade  as  an¬ 
nounced  by  President  Eisenhower,  and 
we  felt  that  it  was  timely  to  bring 
NRDGA’s  interest  to  the  attention  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

We  said  at  that  time  that  much  could 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


^HE  retailer  has  one  straight  for- 

ward  question  to  ask  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  the  wholesaler  of  toys:  “Is 
the  type  of  business  you  did  last 
Christmas  the  type  you  want  for  this 
year,  next  year,  for  the  future?”  Every 
manufacturer  and  distributor  must 
answer  that  question,  and  if  he  re¬ 
mains  silent,  the  retailer  will  read  the 
answer  in  his  actions,  and  guide  him¬ 
self  accordingly.  He  has  a  vivid  mem¬ 
ory  of  what  the  debacle  of  last  (Christ¬ 
mas  cost  him  in  loss  of  profit  and  loss 
of  volume. 

The  toy  business  is  a  year-round 
business.  Department  stores,  at  any 
rate,  do  50  per  cent  of  their  total  year’s 
business  in  the  10  months  other  than 
November  and  December.  The  vol¬ 
ume  they  do  in  toys  outside  of  the  two 
Christmas  months  amounts  to  about 
$100  million. 

If  the  department  stores  were  to  give 
up  their  10  months  toy  business,  and 
concentrate  only  on  November  and 
December,  as  do  the  pine  board  oper¬ 
ators,  vacant  store  renters  and  most 
discounters  in  this  business,  how  much 
of  that  $100  million  volume  would 


Crossroads 

for  the  Toy  Industry 


Does  its  long-term  prosperity  lie  with 
department  stores  or  two-months-a-year  operators? 


By  William  Burston 

Manager,  NRDGA  Merchandising  Division 


the  manufacturer  and  the  wholesaler 
salvage?  I'he  answer  is:  very  little. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  profit  in  the 
toy  business  is  made  at  Christmas¬ 
time.  The  losses  incurred  by  the  de¬ 
partment  store  during  the  10  month 
period— and  if  the  store  has  losses.  I’m 
sure  the  manufacturer  and  jobber  do 
also— are  fortunately  more  than  can¬ 
celled  by  the  Christmas  avalanche  of 
business.  The  profit  added  is  sufficient 
to  keep  the  retailer  and  manufacturer 
and  jobber  interested  in  remaining  in 
the  toy  business. 

If  the  department  stores  should  set 
themselves  up  to  do  business  only  in 
November  and  December,  how  many 
manufacturers  and  how  many  whole¬ 
salers  would  remain  for  them  to  do 
business  with  in  just  these  two  months? 
Very  few.  I’d  say. 

Gross  Margin  Losses.  Let’s  take  a  lcH>k 
at  some  of  the  vital  figures  in  the  big 
toy  business.  The  economists  consider 
the  year  1939  as  100  per  cent  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparison.  By  that  standard, 
the  volume  of  toy  business  done  by 
department  stores  in  1953  was  432  per 


cent.  In  15  years  the  toy  business  in 
the  department  stores  more  than  quad¬ 
rupled— a  very  healthy  gain.  In  the 
same  period  total  department  store 
volume  increased  300  per  cent. 

Even  if  we  should  make  allowance 
for  the  present  53-cent  dollar  com¬ 
pared  with  the  100-cent  dollar  of  1939, 
the  increase  in  the  toy  business  would 
be  229  per  cent.  Not  a  bad  increase, 
contrasted  with  an  increase  of  159  jter 
cent  for  total  store  volume. 

With  increased  volume,  dollar  profit 
margins  should  be  larger.  We  have 
undoubtedly  turned  in  more  dollars  of 
profit,  but  we  have  lost  in  gross  mar¬ 
gin  percentage.  In  1939,  gross  margin 
was  36.7  per  cent  in  the  toy  depart¬ 
ment.  In  1953  its  was  35.8  {ler  cent. 
For  1954  we’ll  show  a  serious  drop. 

The  comp>etition  of  the  discounters 
and  two  -  months  -  a  -  year  operators 
obliged  a  number  of  stores  to  drop 
their  markon  from  four  to  eight  per¬ 
centage  points.  On  top  of  this,  their 
markdown  increased  by  three  to  seven 
percentage  points. 

How  seriously  this  can  affect  gross 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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profits  can  be  seen  by  taking  median 
figures  and  estimating  the  final  gross 
margin.  If  1953’s  was  35.8  per  cent, 
1954’s  gross  margin  would  be  reduced 
to  27  per  cent— a  loss  of  21  per  cent 
in  gross  margin. 

Top  management,  it  is  true,  doesn’t 
go  only  by  percentage  figures.  It  will 
pass  these  up  for  more  gross  dollars. 
But  it  will  do  so  only  if  these  cover 
all  the  expense  factors. 

The  theory  has  validity  in  “big 
ticket”  merchandise.  The  average  sales- 
check  in  major  appliances  is  $154.  In 
toys,  it’s  $4.04  and  therefore  question¬ 
able. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  loss  of  21  per 
cent  in  gross  margin  will  not  contrib¬ 
ute  more  dollar  margin.  You’d  have 
to  increase  your  volume  28  per  cent 
to  get  the  same  gross  dollars.  And  no 
stores,  even  those  which  met  competi¬ 
tion  most  aggressively  last  Christmas, 
improved  their  volume  that  much. 

Hence  you  face  here  the  possibility 
of  loss— dollar  loss— and  at  Christmas¬ 
time,  when  normally  the  retailer  ex¬ 
pects  to  make  a  dollar. 

How  do  we  stand  as  to  the  number 
of  units  sold,  the  next  very  important 
index?  Have  we  sold  more  or  fewer 
units?  For  1953  as  compared  with 
1939,  we  show  an  increase  of  49  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  units  sold. 
That  is  good.  But  for  1954,  by  and 
large,  the  figures  will  very  definitely 
show  a  decrease. 

How  has  the  toy  department  fared 
in  its  contribution  to  total  store  vol¬ 
ume?  In  1947,  it  was  1.2  per  cent.  In 
1953,  it  was  1.6  per  cent— a  gain  of 
33^  per  cent.  But  in  1954,  it  was  off 
—precisely  how  much  we  won’t  know 
until  June,  when  the  NRDGA’s  MOR 
figures  come  out. 

Volume  Losses— Why?  Established  re¬ 
tailers  might  have  gone  off  in  their 
volume,  but  the  total  toy  industry 
might  have  gone  ahead.  Did  it?  No. 
The  total  volume  of  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers  was  off  anywhere  from 
three  p)er  cent  to  five  per  cent  in  1954. 
The  department  stores,  as  an  industry, 
were  off  only  one  per  cent  in  1954,  the 
second  largest  volume  year  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  Other  industries  got  the  toy  in¬ 
dustry’s  share  of  the  consumer  dollar. 

Why?  First,  because  of  the  stores’ 
lack  of  interest  in  pushing  unprofit¬ 


able  volume.  Second,  because  of  deci¬ 
mation  in  the  ranks  of  the  small  toy 
retailer.  In  this  industry— as  in  our 
total  economy— the  small  retailer  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  He  didn’t  do  his  share  of  toy 
volume.  As  one  retailer  told  me,  “Last 
Christmas  was  sheer  murder  for  the 
small  retailer.” 

He  was  caught  between  discounters 
and  pine  board  operators  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
aggressive  department  stores  who 
wouldn’t  allow  competition  to  under¬ 
sell  them.  His  sharply  reduced  volume 
—in  some  cases,  his  going  out  of  busi¬ 
ness— if/rflnlr  the  total  market  for  toys. 

The  Danger  Ahead.  These  are  the  les¬ 
sons  the  manufacturer  and  the  whole¬ 
saler  should  be  pondering  as  they 
make  their  plans  for  this  year  and  this 
year’s  Christmas,  and  especially  if 
they’re  interested  in  where  they’ll  be 
next  year  and  the  year  after  and  the 
year  after  that.  In  other  fields  there 
are  plenty  of  case  histories  which  hold 
lessons  for  them. 

First  is  the  case  of  a  household  ap¬ 
pliance  launched  in  the  30’s.  Its  man¬ 
agement  didn’t  care  who  sold  the  com¬ 
pany’s  item  nor  at  what  price,  so  long 
as  the  company  got  its  profits.  Manage¬ 
ment’s  decision  was  based  on  the  old 
economic  law  that  the  lower  the  price, 
the  larger  the  volume.  All  a  companv 
had  to  do  was  to  get  its  line  widely  dis¬ 
tributed,  let  the  price  level  fall  where 
it  would— and  economics  would  do  the 
rest.  But  in  two  years  the  company 
was  out  of  business. 

Second  is  the  case  of  a  well-known 
national  brand  sold  in  a  well-known 
Southern  city.  A  well-known  price  cut¬ 
ter  had  just  won  a  court  decision  up¬ 
holding  his  right  to  sell  any  item  he 
chose  at  any  price  he  saw  fit.  To  cele¬ 
brate  his  complete  freedom  from  price 
restraint  he  massacred  the  price  of  this 
well-known  national  brand.  People 
will  tell  you  he  did  a  land-office  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  several  months  between  the 
first  court  decision  and  the  second, 
which  reversed  the  first.  But  in  that 
time,  the  manufacturer  of  the  well- 
known  brand  found  that  his  business 
in  this  .Southern  city  had  fallen  off  60 
p>er  cent. 

There  is  finally  the  case  of  the 
national  brand  manufacturer  who 


strictly  enforces  his  fair  trade  agree¬ 
ments.  Last  year  this  company’s  na¬ 
tion-wide  increase  in  volume  was  15  f] 
per  cent.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  P 
where  the  line  was  footballed  by  every  M 
discounter  and  where  it  frequently 
sold  as  low  as  five  per  cent  above  cost, 
this  national  brand’s  total  volume  in 
Washington  fell  off  11  per  cent. 

These  are  documented  examples  of 
what  happened  despite  “economic 
law’.”  The  explanation  is  simple.  The  jj 
discounters  and  the  fast-buck  Charlies  j 
of  course  peak  high  their  individual  f 
volume.  But  the  sum  total  for  the 
manufadurer  and  the  distributor  is 
smaller  volume  because  the  other  re¬ 
tailers  drop  the  lines  or  bury  them  or 
switch  the  demand  to  cooperating 
lilies. 

Policy  of  Necessity.  The  retailer  won’t 
be  two-timetl,  whether  he’s  a  big  one 
or  a  small  one.  He  meets  competition. 

The  price-cutter  threatens  the  integri¬ 
ty  of  the  retailer’s  total  price  structure. 

If  the  store  is  undersold  on  a  toy  to¬ 
day,  that  calls  into  question  the  hon¬ 
esty  of  its  price  on  the  dress  the  cus¬ 
tomer  bought  yesterday  or  the  rug  she 
bought  a  month  ago. 

That  challenge  the  retailer  will 
meet  promptly  if  he  has  sole  control 
of  the  retail  price  or  as  promptly  as 
he  has  first  met  certain  legal  require¬ 
ments  if  the  prices  are  established  by 
law.  Nor  will  he  tolerate  a  manufac-  I 
timer’s  forbidding  him,  under  pain  of 
being  cut  off,  from  advertising  a  re¬ 
duced  competitive  price  when  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  competition  can  reduce  prices 
with  impunity  and  get  all  the  goods 
he  can  pay  for. 

The  manufacturer— and  this  goes 
also  for  the  wholesaler— has  a  choice  to 
make.  Does  he  want  to  do  business 
with  the  department  stores?  Does  he 
want  to  do  business  with  the  scaven¬ 
gers?  The  department  stores,  and  I 
speak  generally,  of  course,  won’t  deal 
with  the  manufacturer  or  wholesaler 
who  wishes  to  deal  with  both. 

Department  stores  do  not  intend  to 
go  out  of  the  toy  business.  Nor  will 
they  give  up  providing  services  their 
customers  want.  They  intend  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  services  and  they  also 
intend  to  make  a  profit.  They  will 
work  more  closely  with  the  manu- 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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S  T  O  R  E  .S 


Prize  -  Winning 
1954  Windows 


Thf  I'ollowing  six  pages  of  window  and  interior 
displays  selected  for  merit  awards  by  the 
NRDf'A’s  Visual  Merchandising  Group  in  Janu- 
ar>'  represent  the  best  creations  out  of  several 
hundred  entered  in  the  group's  contest.  Entries 
came  from  every  part  of  the  country,  Canada, 
Euro|)e  and  Japan.  The  displays  revealed  a 
trend  toward  more  correlation  between  merchan¬ 
dise  promotion  and  institutional  campaigns. 
They  also  revealed  the  continuing  development 
of  simplihed  displays  that  tell  a  story  quickly 
and  dramatieallv. 


THE  TABLE  SETTING  in  this  May  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  window  reflects  the  classic  character 
of  the  silverware  and  china  on  display.  Background  is  wallpaper  of  a  classic  design, 
to  emphasize  the  traditional  and  socially  "correct"  table  setting.  Stanley  E.  Thomp¬ 
son  is  display  director. 


Luxury  and  High  Fashion 

A  feeling  of  elegance  is  achieved  through  the  setting  and  back¬ 
ground  for  these  luxury  items.  Imaginative  use  of  a  story  line 
tying  in  the  merchandise  and  background  aided  in  developing 
the  character  of  the  displays. 


A  BEJEWELLED  PILLOW  given  to  perfume  manufocturer  Guerlain, 
100  years  ago  by  Empress  Eugenie  sets  the  tone  of  quality  and 
luxury  in  this  window  by  the  Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh. 
Jewelry,  flowers  and  silks  on  the  marble  topped  table  carries 
this  tone  through  the  display.  E.  L.  Vollmer  is  display  director. 


GLITTER  OF  PARIS  was  imparted  in  this  luxurious  window  at  Halle  Bros  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land.  Silhouettes  of  well-known  buildings  in  Paris  were  placed  before  a  background 
of  luminous  blue.  The  caryatid,  containing  peacock  feathers  and  royal  blue  roses,  is 
on  a  moss  green  velvet  panel.  The  Eiffel  Tower  cut-out  held  the  sign  copy,  written 
in  royal  blue  on  French  music  sheets.  Arthur  A.  Gault  is  display  director. 
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FIOOR  COVCRINGS  ara  giv*n  th«  magic 
carpet  touch  at  the  Crescent,  Spokane.  It 
was  all  dotte  with  wires  by  J.  Howard 
Schneider,  display  director. 
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Christmas 


The  spirit  and  universality  of  Christmas  is  depicted  in 
these  displays  in  three  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
world.  The  institutional  character  of  the  displays,  shown 
here,  and  in  many  others  entered  in  the  contest,  reveal 
the  intent  of  many  stores  to  lift  their  Christmas  merchan* 
dising  out  of  the  vein  of  commercialism. 


GIANT  SNOWFLAKES  cover  the  entire  front 
of  the  Daimoru,  Kobe  branch,  Osaka, 
Japan.  Twenty-four  thousand  squares  of 
Styrofoam  were  hung  on  twine  around  the 
building.  Cypress  trees,  15-feet  high,  were 
placed  on  the  ledge  and  covered  with 
plaster  of  paris  "snow."  The  signs  say 
"Giant  Christmas  Sale."  Yokichi  Kishigami 
is  display  director. 


TOYLAND-FAIRYIANO  was  created  in  Le  Syndicat  de  Quebec,  Quebec,  Canada.  The 
ceiling,  arch  and  foreground  was  painted  white  with  gold  trimmings.  The  left  back¬ 
ground  was  heaven  blue.  Thomas  Fortin  is  display  director. 
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STORES 


STORY  OF  THE  CHRIST  CHILD  was  por¬ 
trayed  in  six  windows  by  J.  W.  Robinson 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  to  continue  a  tradition 
established  in  1943.  Figures  were  cast  in 
special  plaster  composition.  Terra  cotta 
and  earth  tones  were  the  dominant  colors 
in  the  figures,  background  and  foreground. 
Special  lighting  effects  to  heighten  the 
scenes  were  used.  Paul  C.  Smith  is  display 
director. 


Imtitutional 


The  color  and  freshness  of  Spring  bloomed  in  L.  Bam¬ 
berger's,  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  a  storewide  flower  show 
promotion  that  earned  the  store  a  first  award  from 
the  NRDGA’s  Visual  Merchandising  Group,  and  the 
“Views  and  Reviews”  bronze  plaque.  The  show  was 
developed  with  the  cooperation  of  women’s  garden 
clubs.  Rutgers  University  horticulture  department  and 
students,  and  landscape  and  nursery  specialists. 


ONE  MILLION  BLOOMS  on  Bomborgor's  streot  floor  wore  arrayed  in  islands  of  color  in  the  aisles, 
and  atop  counters.  Flower  prints  on  silk  banners  were  hung  from  posts  and  ceiling.  Windows  were 
educational  and  informative;  a  flower  and  its  meaning  were  featured  in  each  window.  The  store's 
merchandise  was  carefully  selected  to  blend  into  and  complement  each  window  display. 


BAMBERGER'S  devoted  all  its  windows, 
10,000  square  feet  of  street  floor  space 
and  many  other  areas  throughout  the  store 
to  the  flower  show.  Robert  L.  McCorkle, 
Bamberger's  display  director,  coordinated 
the  interior  and  exterior  displays. 


Civic 


STATES  FAIR— "The  history,  the  wealth,  the 
beauty  of  your  nation" — was  presented  by 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  0.  C. 
in  53  window  displays  devoted  to  each 
state  and  the  nation's  possessions.  The 
windows  contained  a  map,  state  flower, 
historical  highlights,  photos  of  industrial 
and  resort  facilities,  samples  af  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  scale  models  of  products  of 
each  state.  The  central  window  shown 
here  displayed  all  state  flags,  the  nation's 
great  historical  documents  and  cornucopias 
brimful  with  the  nation's  agricultural 
abundance.  Twenty-five  interior  displays 
were  spotted  through  the  store.  D.  L. 
Herndon,  display  manager,  directed  the 
two-week  exhibit. 
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STORES 


merchandise  i 


A  more  luxurious 


moving  more 


Otis  free-flow  Escalators  extend  the  spaciousness  of  free-flow 
sales  aisles  to  vertical  transportation.  They're  really  inclined 
sales  aisles.  Shoppers  look  around  with  enthusiasm  as  they  ride. 
They  locate  sales  items  faster;  see  bargains  they  might  other¬ 
wise  have  missed;make  more  impulse  purchases— because  they 
are  exposed  to  a  panoramic  view  of  dramatically  displayed 
merchandise.  Naturally,  all  floors,  all  sales  areas  benefit. 

Otis  is  ready  to  help  you  and  your  consultants.  Layout 
studies  and  pictorial  reference  data  are  available,  without 
obligation.  Ask  any  of  Otis’  268  offices  for  details. 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

260  Eleventh  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.Y, 


ESCALATORS 


increase  store-wide  saies 


AMERICAN  lOOK  OF  FASHION  it  given  background  of  authen¬ 
tic  flavor  at  the  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  with  old  American 
potters,  antiques  and  rare  lithographs  of  Indians.  The  Indians 
came  into  the  picture  when  the  Cleveland  Indians  won  the 
Americon  League  pennant.  Arthur  A.  Gault  is  display  director. 


were  promoted  from  this  Christmas  display  window  at  Miller  & 
Rhoads,  Richmond,  against  a  scaled  down,  panoramic  view  of  the  city. 
John  N.  Boulware  was  display  dirertor. 


YARD  GOODS  were  fwitured  at  Bloomingdole  Bros.,  New  York,  INFANTS'  WEAR  was  placed  in  a  South  Pole  setting  by  Filene's,  Boston.  The  live 

against  a  background  of  old  beach  costumes  and  scenes  harking  penguins  had  their  own  swimming  pool  and  were  fed  fresh  fish  daily  in  the  window, 

back  to  the  days  when  just  about  everyone  did  their  own  Painted  snow  capped  mountains  were  on  background  covered  with  transparent 

sewing.  Edward  von  Castelberg  is  display  director.  netting.  Soft  lights  were  placed  behind  the  netting.  J.  E.  Steinberg  is  display  director. 


REPORTS  TO  MANAGEMENT 


The  Corset  Department 


^  I  ^HE  long  torso  silhouette  has 

brought  a  gord  deal  of  extra 
business  to  some  corset  departments, 
but  not  to  all.  Thus,  at  the  June 
market,  buyers  will  hear  conflicting 
reports  and  will  receive  conflicting 
advice  from  retailers  and  manufac¬ 
turers.  To  steer  a  sound  course  in 
planning  their  own  future  with  re¬ 
spect  to  extreme  or  modified  versions 
of  the  new  foundation  contours,  buy¬ 
ers  will  need  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  pace  at  which  fashion  moves 
among  their  own  customers. 

On  this  and  other  phases  of  the 
corset  business,  the  research  staff  of 
Stores  has  sought  opinions  from 
buyers,  their  resources,  and  their 
New  York  offices.  The  problems 
named  as  currently  confronting  the 
departments  are  outlined  in  the  14 
pages  that  follow,  along  with  sug¬ 
gestions  offered  for  their  solution. 

To  the  many  who  continue  to  con¬ 
tribute  their  opinions  and  experience 
to  these  studies.  Stores  expresses 
its  sincere  appreciation. 
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SMAU  AND  LOVELY:  LinU  tpoca, 
f«w  props,  but  ampU  ingonuity 
wont  into  this  window  at  Wm.  Y. 
Gilmoro  &  Sons,  Oak  Park,  lllinoit. 
Foaturing  Strouso-Adlor's  Smoothio 
Controlour,  it  shows  girdlos,  bras, 
and  all-in-ono. 
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"My  daughter  Peggy  thinks  I  should 
but  goodness, 
there  ore 

other  considerations! 


She  may  not  know  what  she  wants... hut  you  do 


made  in  so  many  styles  and  fabrics . . . 
for  all  tastes  and  occasions. 

Now,  all  you  have  to  do  is  show  her 
that  they’re  made  for  every  figure  type 
too.  Strapless  bras  have  become  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  a  woman’s  wardrobe. 
Many  customers  are  year-round  devo¬ 
tees— because  strap-cutting  has  been 
eliminated.  Some  new  styles  are  lined 
ever  so  delicately  with  a  film  of  foam  — 
for  absolutely  divine  fit. 

And  of  course,  strapless  glamour  is 
summed  up  in  four  words:  Merry 
Widow*  by  Warner’s.* 


The  problem  outlined  above  is  not  one 
of  family  relationships.  It’s  one  of  en¬ 
gineering.  In  one  corner,  and  splen¬ 
didly  familiar  with  the  joys  of  Warner’s 
strapless  bras  (she  practically  grew  up 
in  them)  is  daughter  Peggy.  In  the 
other  corner,  and  weighing  consider¬ 
ably  more,  is  Mama  —  who’d  like  to 
wear  bare-shoulder  summer  fashions. 

That’s  where  you  come  in.  Peggy’s 
already  told  her  mother  how  comfort¬ 
able  Warner’s  strapless  bras  are... how 
they  never  let  you  down,  how  beauti¬ 
fully  dependable  they  are.  How  they’re 


Example  #4 
Warner's  wonderful 
strapless  bras 


The  Warner  Brothers  Company 

lort  1  •  New  York  16  •  Chicago  6  •  San  Frani 


The  Store 
and 

The  Fashion 


BI-.FORE  the  corset  buyer  leaves 
home  base  for  her  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  trip  this  June,  she  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  piece  of  thinking  to  do.  She 
needs,  this  season  as  seldom  before,  to 
reach  an  accurate  understanding  of 
how  last  and  how  far  her  store  and  her 
community  will  go  in  following  a  new 
fashion  trend.  If  she  comes  to  market 
without  this  picture  clear  in  her  mind, 
she  will  find  it  hard  to  decide  what  im- 
(x)itance  to  give  to  the  long  torso 
silhouette— high  round  bosom,  eased 
waist,  slim  hips. 

If  she  relies  on  finding  all  the 
answers  in  the  markets,  she  may  tome 
away  bewildered  and  far  from  sure 
how  much  of  her  budget  to  set  aside 
for  the  new.  Without  first  clarifying 
her  thinking  about  her  own  customers, 
too,  she  may  find  it  hard  to  decide 
whether  she  wants  the  dramatically 
new,  the  modified  versions,  or  lines  not 
unlike  what  she  had  last  season. 

.\1  though  corset  people  acknowdedge 
that  the  long  torso  silhouette,  under 
any  of  its  multiplicity  of  names,  is  a 
developing  trend  in  outerwear,  there 
isn’t  too  much  agreement  among  them 
as  to  what  it  means  in  terms  of  corset 
styling.  The  buyer  may  get  conflcting 
advice  from  her  major  resources.  .\ntl 
if  she  turns  to  other  buyers,  she  may 
again  get  conflicting  reports. 

Not  Universally  Accepted.  A  majority 
of  the  buyers  will  probably  say,  as  they 
did  in  a  Stores  survey  conducted  early 
this  spring,  that  the  new  silhouette 
has  not  won  wide  acceptance  among 
their  customers.  (They  will  admit, 
however,  that  it  has  been  encouraging 
the  purchase  of  more  complete  founda¬ 
tion  wardrobes,  that  it  is  making  sug¬ 
gestion  selling  easier,  and  that  it  has 
been  paving  the  way  for  much  wanted 
lie-ins  with  ready-to-wear.) 

buyers  will  say  that  their  cus¬ 


tomers  have  not  yet  requested  the  new 
silhouette  in  important  numbers; 
others  will  say  that  women  have  ac¬ 
cepted  some  but  not  all  of  its  com¬ 
ponents.  A  few  will  report  that  cus¬ 
tomers  do  not  find  the  new  lines 
comfortable,  or  that  they  “prefer  the 
modified  versions.  All  this,  of  course, 
is  in  terms  of  what  corset  buyers  re¬ 
ported  to  Stores  in  April. 

Successful  with  Some.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  will  be  buyers  with  fabu¬ 
lous  success  stories  to  report.  About 
one  in  three  of  those  participating  in 
this  study  said  that  most  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers  were  accepting  the  long  torso 
or  easy  silhouette  readily.  Among  these 
are  some  high  fashion  stores  in  com¬ 
munities  sensitive  to  new  trends— 


stores  with  the  clientele  and  the  know¬ 
how  for  a  plunge  into  enthusiastic 
promotion  of  the  new.  Some  of  these 
stores  have  had  and  are  still  having 
outstanding  success  with  the  more  ex¬ 
treme  versions  of  the  new  silhouette 
and  are  continuing  to  reorder  it  freely. 

Not  every  store  that  sought  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  long  torso  did  well  with  it 
last  season.  Some  simply  dabbled, 
carrying  a  few  garments  and  giving 
them  no  more  than  token  promotion- 
just  enough  to  refute  any  criticism 
about  lack  of  alertness,  let’s  say,  but 
not  enough  to  create  real  excitement. 
Others  were  so  eager  to  get  into  the 
act  that  they  jumped  the  gun  on  their 
own  customers,  offering  them  a  major 
change  before  they  were  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  it.  Giving  Podunk  the  Palm 
Springs  treatment  didn’t  work. 

It  is  on  just  this  |x)int  that  the 
industry’s  most  ardent  supjjorter  of 
the  new  silhouette  urges  management 
to  caution  the  corset  buyer.  He  him¬ 
self  believes  implicitly  that  the  raised, 
founded  bosom  and  the  easy,  smooth 
lines  of  waist  and  hips  will  be  well 
established  in  most  communities  and 
ripe  for  strong  promotion  in  most 
stores  by  late  summer  and  early  fall. 
Vet  he  is  among  the  most  conscientious 


FASHION,  FIGURES,  HISTORY:  Woman's  intorost  in  figuras  and  fashion  is  as  old  as  history— bwt 
history  interests  women,  too,  and  a  historical  touch  makes  an  effective  windaw.  Shawn  is  an  L.  S. 
Donaldson  Company  window  on  an  Egyptian  theme,  which  the  Minneapolis  store  tied  to  Peter  Pan's 
Egyptian  Queen  promotion.  Good  results  from  a  historical  window  were  reported  also  by  Harvey's, 
Nashville,  which  used  a  traveling  display  from  Formfit,  showing  dolls  clad  in  fashions  from  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  I  of  England  to  the  present  Elizabeth's  time. 
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in  {Minting  out  that  there  will  be  some  ^ 
cities  and  some  stores  that  will  not  be  g 
ready  for  it  by  fall.  Fashion  moves  i 
with  sluggish  feet  in  some  cities,  he  | 
explains,  and  the  buyer  must  move  at  J 
the  same  pace  as  her  store  patrons.  1 

,  S 

No  Unitod  Front.  If  one  major  corset  g 
resource  tells  the  corset  buyer  that  the  1 
new  is  in  and  growing,  and  that  her  | 
only  problem  is  proper  timing  of  I 

its  introduction  to  her  community,  the  1 
next  important  resource  she  calls  upon  1 
may  have  an  entirely  different  story.  g 
Among  the  deans  of  the  industry  are  1 
some  who  insist  emphatically  that  1 
foundations  must  ht  the  figure,  not  1 
change  it.  They  advocate  leaving  to  1 

ready-to-wear  the  responsibility  for  1 
creating  the  illusion  of  change  in  a  I 
woman’s  figure.  Some  of  these  houses  | 
have  gone  a  step  or  two  in  the  direc-  1 
tion  indicated  by  Dior  last  summer,  g 

but  their  versions  of  the  new  look  are  i 

admittedly  modified  and  definitely  S 
aimed  at  the  woman  who  does  not  1 
want  radical  change.  f 

Some  important  resources  have  tried  | 

the  higher,  rounder  bustline  and  re-  | 
treated  from  it;  others  are  trying  it  on  1 
a  wait-and-see  basis— no  further  efforts  § 
unless  stores  and  their  customers  set  | 
up  a  clamor.  \  few  have  sought  to  | 
achieve  the  new  look  with  only  a  token  | 
adjustment  in  design,  but  not  enough  I 
to  make  their  garments  really  new.  | 

Business  Is  Good.  However  much  or  | 
little  enthusiasm  a  manufacturer  may  j 
have  for  the  new  look,  he  will  prob-  | 
ably  cite  his  own  sales  results  and  | 

those  of  the  stores  that  feature  his  line  | 

to  back  up  his  point  of  view.  Just  | 

about  everyone  has  good  sales  to  re-  | 

port.  Customers  have  gone  on  buying  | 

the  familiar  basics  to  wear  under  | 

clothes  carried  over  from  previous  1 
seasons,  and  the  foundations  they  | 

bought  for  their  newer  garments  have  I 

usually  been  extra  business.  j 

An  indication  that  the  high,  round  | 

look  is  providing  extra  business  rather  | 

than  replacing  older  numbers  is  | 

offered  by  one  resource  that  caters  to  I 

average  figures  and  middle  class  purses.  \ 

Here,  two  bras  have  been  given  spocial  i 

promotion  by  the  manufacturer:  one  | 
with  the  new  higher  line,  and  one 
with  the  more  familiar  basic  contours. 
Stores  that  featured  the  new  bra  did 
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Recommendations 

Several  problems  that  beset  the  corset  buyer  can  be  solved 
readily  with  a  little  help  from  management.  In  each  case, 
the  reward  for  finding  the  right  answer  is  a  clearer  path 
to  volume  and  profits.  Here  are  some  of  them: 

KEEPING  PACE  WITH  FASHION.  The  buyer’s  best 
guide  is  the  pace  set  by  her  own  store’s  customers  in  accept¬ 
ing  new  fashions.  Where  customers  are  eager  to  adapt  their 
figures  to  the  fashion,  sales  of  long  torso  foundations  have 
produced  substantial  extra  business;  where  customers  pre¬ 
fer  fashion  to  adapt  itself  to  their  figures,  much  less  of 
a  ripple  can  be  expected. 

KEEPING  BASIC  STOCKS  COMPLETE.  Among  the 
plagues  that  beset  the  buyer  who  seeks  to  keep  fast  selling 
styles  and  sizes  in  stock  are  these:  inaccurate  control  rec¬ 
ords  ;  delays  in  clearing  the  order  through  to  the  resource ; 
delays  in  clearing  merchandise  through  from  receiving 
room;  basic  stocks  that  are  unrealistically  small  in  terms 
of  the  time  required  to  fill  them  in. 

HANDLING  NON-CORSET  MERCHANDISE.  Articles 
that  aren’t  foundation  garments  but  have  built-in  figure 
controls  are  finding  a  place  for  themselves  in  corset  depart¬ 
ments.  They  bring  added  volume  at  healthy  corset  markups 
— but  they  require  additional  budget,  or  the  department’s 
regular  categories  will  suffer. 

KEEPING  UP  WITH  PACKAGING.  With  more  and 
more  garments  going  into  packages,  the  corset  department 
is  wise  to  look  ahead  to  changes  in  fixturing  and  layout 
that  may  lie  in  the  future. 
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To  Bring  Immediate 
Additional  Business! 


WHAT:  iTs  a  bra...  a  waist-lijDer...a  girdle— 

WHY:  the  perfect  answer  for  today’s  long  torso... a  single 
foundation  that  does  the  work  of  two  and  does  it  better... moiiib 
the  long,  slender  lines  of  fashion  with  perfect  comfort  aad  caiAKi 

HOW  MUCH:  an  exceptional  value,  to  retail  at 

WHEN:  for  delivery  May  9,  ready  for  Flexees  natk)in9li||n|M| 
campaign:  full  page  ad  May  15  Vogue,  and  local  ne'iaqillM^H 
50  key  trading  areas  week  of  May  16. 

ACTION:  order  NOW.  Insiue  prompt  delivery! 
tie-in  ads  for  greatest  impact.  ^ 

FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION:  Bouffeote 
B  cup,  sizes  33-39,  white  only. 

CAUTION:  patents  applied  for  U.S.  Patent 


V. 


H 


I 
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MULTIPLE  DEPARTMENT  PROMOTION:  Here  ore 
ways  in  which  storei  have  tied  corset  department 
oromotion  to  the  promotion  of  other  merchandise. 
Left  is  one  of  the  windows  that  are  practically  o 
tradition  at  Altman's,  New  York— ready-to-wear 
from  a  name  designer  plus  the  foundations  to  go 
with  it.  Below  is  one  of  a  group  of  Thalhimer 
windows  in  which  the  Richmond  store  featured 
hosiery,  foundations,  hair  coloring  and  flowers. 
A  direct  mail  ad  was  used  by  Julius  Garfinckel  & 
Co.,  Washington,  when  that  store  promoted  go- 
together  girdles  and  hosiery.  Garments  were 
modeled  in  both  hosiery  and  corset  departments. 
Foundations  featured  in  each  case  are  Warner's. 


well  with  it,  the  resource  reports.  But 
they  also  did  well  with  the  more  staple 
number.  Stores  that  promoted  the 
new  and  stores  that  steered  clear  of  it, 
had  just  about  identical  demand  for 
the  basic  number. 

On  Some  Points,  Agreement.  Although 
the  buyer  will  have  to  look  to  her  own 
store  and  her  own  customers  for  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  matter  of  silhouette,  she 
will  find  fairly  general  agreement  in 
the  market  on  a  number  of  other 
{X)ints.  She  will  find  the  trend  toward 
ever  lighter  garments,  for  example, 
losing  none  of  its  momentum.  This 
year’s  styles  again  will  be  lighter  and 
prettier  than  their  predecessors.  Bon¬ 
ing  will  be  eliminated  in  more  gar¬ 
ments  than  ever,  and  even  in  those  with 
boning  there  will  be  increased  comfort. 

In  many  quarters,  the  buyer  will 
find  evidence  that  America’s  passion 
for  color  extends  to  corsets  as  well  as 
cars.  Garments  for  young  figures  will 
include  several  available  in  color  or 
in  white  with  touches  of  color.  Some 
of  the  lines  don’t  stop  at  pretty  pastels, 
but  run  right  through  a  range  of 
shades  to  a  flamboyant  fireman’s  red. 
Suggested  for  buyers  who  want  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  color:  Take  it  slowly! 
One  resource  advises  starting  with  one 
or  two  strong  basic  numbers,  each  in 
one  or  two  colors,  and  gradually  build¬ 
ing  up  the  number  of  styles  and  the 
number  of  colors  in  each  style  as  cus¬ 
tomer^  demand  warrants. 


Another  trend  which  makes  itself 
felt  is  a  demand  for  what  one  resource 
calls  the  “neat”  look— a  firm  bustline 
under  clinging  dresses  and  sweaters. 
To  achieve  this  effect,  padding,  stiffen¬ 
ing  and  similar  devices  are  expiected  to 
gain  in  impiortance. 

More  and  Better.  Also  continuing  is 
the  trend  toward  more  and  better 
foundation  garments.  High  style  re¬ 
sources  are  amazed  at  the  extent  to 
which  their  better  all-in-ones  are 
bought  by  young  women  with  modest 
incomes.  Even  a  resource  that  is  a 
long  way  from  high  style  reports  with 
surprise  that  a  $22.50  girdle  in  its  line 
is  selling  rapidly  and  that  its  better 


grades  generally  show  more  strength. 
Young  office  workers  who  live  in  in- 
exp)ensive  skirts  and  blouses  are  found 
to  be  buying  well  balanced  foundation 
wardrobes— and  to  be  buying  them  in 
much  higher  price  ranges  than  their 
outerwear  would  indicate. 

.\lthough  there  are  still  plenty  of 
women  who  will  not  abandon  the 
laced  corsets  of  their  Victorian  girl¬ 
hoods,  the  corset  industry’s  talent  for 
designing  pretty  and  comfortable  gar¬ 
ments  is  bearing  fruit.  The  founda¬ 
tion  garment,  for  most  women  l)e- 
tween  16  and  60,  has  become  a  fashion 
item.  As  such,  it  continues  to  enjoy 
better  sales  each  year. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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The  functional  market  is  easy  to  sell  ...  if  you 
have  the  basic  stock  of  Camp  Supports  to  serve  it. 
Camp  Supports  are  non-competitive  with  other 
lines  in  the  corset  department.  It’s  a  basic  line 
that  gives  your  department  the  breadth  and  depth 
it  needs  to  serve  every  customer.  Camp  garments 
go  one  step  further  than  conventional  foundations 
...  it  serves  those  women  who  have  to  have 
boning  to  successfully  solve  their  figure  problems. 


Only  Ci^P 
gives  you  the 


.  to  sell  the  EXTRA 
functional  market 


These  twelve  types  are  all  you  need  to  sell  the  functional  market 


and  remember,  only  with  Camp  do  you  get  the  plus  of prescription  sales 


S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICH. 

OFFICES  AT;  200  Madison  Avenue,  New  York;  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago 
Creators  of  Scientific  Supports  for  Daily  Wear 
and  Anatomical  Supports  for  the  Medical  Profession 


ASK  YOUR  CAMP  REPRESENTATIVE  TO 
INVENTORY  YOUR  STOCK  FOR  YOU.  IF 
YOU’RE  MISSING  THE  MARKET,  WRITE 
THE  CAMP  SALES  DEPARTMENT  TODAY  I  i 
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CORSETS  IN  NEW  BRANCHES:  Here  are  four  different  approaches  to  a  right)  has  low  stock  fixtures  against  the  walls,  but  has  well  lighted  figures 

problem  often  encountered  by  branch  store  corset  departments  —  how  to  above  them  to  draw  the  eye.  Lord  &  Taylor's  West  Hartford  branch,  (below, 

attract  the  customer  to  the  corner  assigned  to  foundations.  Halle's,  Westgate,  left)  a  Raymond  Loewy  design,  uses  a  high  hung  banner  near  the  entrance 

(above,  left)  places  corsets  opposite  negligees,  and  uses  a  lighted  panel  in  to  the  corset  shop.  In  another  Raymond  Loewy  plan,  Bloomingdale's,  Stam- 

the  end  wall  as  on  eye  catcher.  The  Bon  Marche,  Eugene,  Oregon,  (above,  ford,  (below,  right)  has  lighted  wall  display  above  the  stock  drawers. 


Report  on  the  Corset 
Department  (Continued) 


More 


Sales, 

More 

Profits 


on  paper,  and  the  stock  doesn’t  jibe 
with  the  figures.  Formfit  Institute  re¬ 
cently  made  a  nine-store  test  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  effectiveness  of  corset  depart¬ 
ment  controls.  In  one  store,  the  rec¬ 
ords  on  one-quarter  of  the  sizes  were 
inaccurate  by  three  or  more  pieces 
each.  In  the  same  store,  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  sizes  under  control 
were  out  of  stock,  although  the  records 
showed  them  to  be  in;  even  more  sizes 
were  actually  in  stock  when  the  record 
showed  them  to  be  out.  When  it  was 
arranged  to  have  stock  counts  made 
and  controls  maintained  for  the  buy¬ 
er  (instead  of  by  the  buyer  in  what¬ 
ever  time  she  could  find),  the  average 
sales  increase  in  the  nine  test  stores 
was  36  p>er  cent. 

Even  when  the  control  is 'perfectly 
administered  in  the  corset  department, 
however,  department  store  procedure 
sometimes  puts  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
volume.  In  many  stores,  orders  for 


m 


^ORSET  departments  in  1954 
^  showed  a  three  per  cent  increase 
in  sales  over  the  previous  year,  al¬ 
though  Federal  Reserve  figures  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  women’s  apparel  and  ac¬ 
cessories  departments  as  a  group  fell 
behind  one  per  cent.  So  far  this  year, 
corset  buyers  report  that  they  are  keep¬ 
ing  ahead  of  1954— in  line  with  their 
planned  figures.  Satisfactory  as  this 
showing  may  sound,  however,  there 
are  buyers  and  manufacturers  who 
maintain  that  the  department  stores 
don’t  aim  high  enough  in  volume,  or 
are  content  with  volume  that  fails  to 
bring  its  full  share  of  profits.  Here  are 
some  of  the  volume  and  profit  leaks 
they  have  observed: 


Control  Flows.  Most  corset  depart¬ 
ments  have  their  basic  numbers  under 
stock  control,  so  that  theoretically 
sizes  are  replaced  as  rapidly  as  they 
are  sold.  Sometimes  the  control  is  only 
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No  Other  Bra- 

CAN  DUPLICATE  THE  NEW  ROUNDED  LOOK 

If  lia|>|>ens  so  naturally  with  Perma  lift 

No  one— but  no  one— can  duplicate  the  natural  support  of 
"Perma^lift”  Bras.  The  secret  is  in  the  miraculous  New  Magic 
insets,  fashioned  in  each  cup  of  every  "Permadift”  Brassiere. 


/  Magic  Insets  Are  Guaranteed  For  The  Life  Of  The  Bra. 

4?  Magic  Insets  Support  Comfortably  And  Permanently. 

S  Magic  Insets  Eliminate  Shoulder  Strap  Strain. 

^  Magic  Insets  Alone  Can  Achieve  The  New,  Rounded  Look — Naturally. 
S  Magic  Insets  Are  World  Patented. 

^  Magic  Insets  Will  Add  Plus  Profit  To  Your  Department. 


Visit  our  showrooms  during  Market  Week  and  we  will  prove  what  we 
say  here — no  other  bra  can  duplicate  the  new,  rounded  look — 

IT  HAPPENS  SO  NATURALLY  WITH  "PERMA.LIFT.” 


V.  S.  Pat.  Off.  A  product  of  A.  Stein  &  Company  Chicato  •  Sty>  York  •  Lo$  Anttin 
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fill-ins  of  basic  numbers  have  to  clear 
with  the  merchandise  office,  and  this 
step  has  been  known  to  delay  the 
mailing  of  an  order  from  one  to  two 
weeks.  In  some  stores,  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  get  a  fill-in  order  from  the 
receiving  dock  to  the  department  has 
run  to  a  week.  Thus  the  buyer  has 
the  choice  of  carrying  additional  stock 
to  cover  the  period  needed  for  store- 
created  delays  (not  good  for  turnover!) 
or  of  remaining  out  of  stock  on  wanted 
sizes  for  that  period  (not  gootl  for 
volume!). 

Branch  stores  have  an  especially 
difficult  problem,  and  not  only  because 
of  the  extra  opportunities  for  delay 
when  orders  and  shipments  clear 
through  the  main  store.  Branches  are 
often  located  in  suburban  areas,  where 
they  face  the  competition  of  the  corset 
sftecialty  shop.  The  shop  owner  gets 

her  order  into  the  mail  the  day  she  beauty  contest  TIE-IN:  Dummies  dressed  to  resemble  Burt  Lancaster  and  Gary  Cooper  as  they 

writes  it,  and  gets  her  stock  on  the  appeared  in  the  film,  "Vera  Cruz,"  were  featured  in  corset  windows  of  Federal  Department  Stores, 

floor  the  day  she  receives  it.  That  Detroit.  Connection  between  Wild  West  and  foundations:  Exquisite  Form  Brassiere  and  United  Artists 

simple  fact  can  give  her  a  two  weeks’  were  jointly  running  beauty  contest;  entry  blanks  picked  up  at  the  store's  corset  department  were 

advantage  over  the  department  store 
in  keeping  her  sizes  replaced. 

A  tribute  to  the  fitter  in  a  store  ad,  informal  forums,  held  by  the  buyer 
Personnel.  Today’s  flexible  founda-  a  display  of  the  certificates  awarded  to  in  her  own  department,  or  by  a  visit- 

tion  garments  may  be  easier  to  wear  her  by  manufacturers,  have  been  ing  demonstrator  from  a  corset  com- 

than  their  predecessors  of  other  days,  known  to  go  far  toward  keeping  her  pany,  also  have  an  excellent  record  of 

but  they  still  need  expert  fitting.  As  happy  on  the  job  and  encouraging  accomplishment.  (Suggestion;  Tr\'  a 

one  corset  buyer  puts  it,  “You  have  to  other  women  to  take  up  this  work.  window  as  well  as  an  ad  to  tell  the 

know  which  garments  are  not  for  the  public  that  a  visiting  stylist  is  in  the 

customer,  too.’’  To  let  the  staff  of  a  Information  for  Customers.  Few  re-  department.  One  store  tried  that  and 

corset  department  run  down  is  to  in-  tailers  realize  how  eager  women  are  reported  much  improved  response, 

vite  lost  sales— and  to  risk  being  caught  for  information  about  figure  control  even  though  the  weather  at  the  time 

as  one  store  owner  was  recently,  with  and  about  foundation  garments  in  was  stormy.) 

no  buyer  for  the  department,  no  buyer  general.  A  Cleveland  store’s  suburban  Another  medium  for  getting  figure 
material  in  the  department,  and  no  branch  found  that  out  one  day  when  facts  across  to  the  customer:  The  store 

young  girls  in  the  store  who  were  will-  it  held  a  figure  forum  at  store  closing  ad.  A  small,  editorial-typ>e  section  in 

ing  to  learn  the  department’s  work!  time— the  only  time  at  which  it  could  each  ad  run  for  the  corset  department 

One  Southern  merchant  whose  cor-  accommodate  a  large  audience.  Al-  can  do  the  job. 

set  department  racks  up  a  consistent  though  this  timing  interfered  with  the 

five  per  cent  increase  each  year  gives  supper  hour,  hundreds  of  women  More  Frequent  Ads.  To  get  more  fre- 

credit  to  just  two  elements:  First,  there  came.  In  another  store  where  a  figure  quent  advertising,  some  buyers  get 

is  a  weekly  fill-in  of  basic  numbers.  forum  was  held,  sales  promptly  went  their  resources  to  agree  to  participate 

Second,  the  department  has  enough  several  jsercentage  points  above  the  in  combination  ads  that  feature  several 

good  fitters.  district— this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  non-competing  lines.  The  advertising 

How  does  one  get  good  fitters?  the  forum  was  not  a  selling  session.  allowance  is  thus  spread  over  several 

Some  buyers  suggest  paying  enough  to  Michael  Harway,  of  Sacony,  who  has  insertions:  each  ad  features  a  variety 

make  the  really  hard  work  attractive.  staged  dozens  of  such  forums,  reports  of  items  instead  of  just  one;  each  re- 

Others  ref)ort  good  results  from  taking  that  women  are  uninformed  on  such  source  gets  more  insertions  for  his 

on  mature  women.  A  suggestion  fre-  points  as  the  impjortance  of  frequent  advertising  money, 

quently  offered  and  sometimes  fol-  laundering  of  foundations;  figure  Another  device  to  get  more  frequent 

lowed  is  to  make  a  point  of  acknowl-  types;  girdle  sizes;  the  importance  of  promotion  for  the  corset  department 

edging  that  the  fitter’s  training  and  try-ons;  the  wear  to  expect  from  a  gar-  is  to  team  it  up  with  another  small 

sense  of  responsibility  take  her  out  of  ment;  reasons  for  price  differences;  department.  The  two  together  can 

the  class  of  the  ordinary  salesf>erson.  relation  between  fit  and  comfort.  often  justify  the  ad  and  window  that 


New  Life  by  Formfit  t] 
Campaign  Seiis  for 
You...Fuli  Timei  4 


Advertised  ’round  the  clock  and 
’round  the  country  .  . .  the  new 
Formfit  campaign  sells  for  you  con* 
tinually.  ’’Blue  chip”  magazines  and  ||||| 

322  leading  newspapers  tell  the  new  |aB 
"daytime,  playtime,  gaytime,  anytime” 
story  . . .  dramatize  the  need  for  a  Life  Bra 
and  Girdle  to  go  with  every  outfit.  It’s  the  first 
nation-wide  campaign — ever — to  continuously 
promote  the  idea  of  a  complete  Bra  and  Girdle 
wardrobe!  And  every  ad  is  merchandised  to 
meet  the  special  month-by-month  wants  of 
your  market.  Yes — the  new  Formfit  Campaign 
will  help  you  sell  more  women  more  Life  Bras 
and  Girdles  more  often.  Cash  in.  Get  full 
details  from  your  Formfit  Representative. 


neither  one  could  carry  alone.  In  a 
successful  two-department  promotion 
at  Julius  Garhnckel  &  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  a  Warner  brief  with  concealed 
garters  was  teamed  up  for  promotion 
with  an  extra  long  stocking  by  Bryan. 
The  brief  was  dyed  caf^-au-lait  to 
match  the  hose,  and  the  hose  were  long 
enough  to  reach  the  garters  inside  the 
brief  and  present  a  smooth  stretch  of 
color  from  toe  to  middle.  Although 
the  two  departments  are  on  different 
floors,  they  shared  a  model  who  divid¬ 
ed  her  time  between  them. 

Coordination.  Even  without  s(>ecial 
merchandise  and  special  promotional 
pegs,  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the 
corset  department  with  those  of  others 
has  paid  off.  A  recommended  formula 
is  to  bring  the  corset  department  girls 
to  a  meeting— anything  from  a  coffee- 
and-doughnuts  social  before  store 
opening  to  a  fashion  show— where  they 
can  get  acquainted  with  the  girls  from 
ready-to-wear  departments.  After  that, 
interdepartmental  sales  referrals  are 
more  easily  made.  Contests  help,  of 
course,  but  sometimes  just  knowing  by 
name  a  few  of  the  girls  in  the  other 
department  is  all  that  a  salesperson 
needs  in  order  to  get  the  referral  habit. 

A  large  Washington,  D.  C.,  store 
that  started  off  its  fall  season  w’ith  such 
a  get-together  and  contest  a  couple  of 
years  ago  felt  the  results  immediately 
in  improved  sales.  In  the  course  of 
this  program,  incidentally,  it  found 
that  many  of  the  corset  girls  did  not 
know  a  single  ready-to-wear  or  sports¬ 
wear  saleswoman  by  name  and  were 
equally  unknown  to  them  until  the 
meeting  gave  them  a  chance  to  get 
acquainted. 

Suggests  one  manufacturer:  “If  a 
store  plans  an  imjjortant  promotion, 
why  not  tell  us  well  ahead  of  time?  If 
we  hear  about  it  before  the  very  last 
minute,  we  can  arrange  to  tie  in." 

Packages.  The  corset  department  is  a 
service  department  that  heartily  en¬ 
dorses  the  idea  of  measuring  and  try¬ 
ing  on.  Yet  some  girdles  are  so  stretch¬ 
able  they  can  be  sold  over  the  counter. 
And  some  bras  are  so  staple  the  cus¬ 
tomer  ask  for  them  by  number  and 
size  time  and  again. 

These  articles  are  going  into  pack¬ 
ages  more  and  more.  Asks  a  spokes- 


COUNTER  TOP  FIXTURE:  Wh«n  Warnar  *  put  its 
A'Lura  Bra  into  packagas,  it  dasignad  this  countar 
unit  to  hold  70  piacas.  Packages  show  large 
photo  of  model  wearing  bro;  fixture  shows  sizes 
across  front. 

man  for  one  successful  packaged  item; 
“What  else  but  a  package  can  tell  the 
customer  at  a  glance  the  brand,  style, 
size,  price  and  fabric?” 

The  packages  bring  problems,  of 
course— new  to  the  corset  department, 
if  not  new  to  department  store  man¬ 
agement.  Corset  department  fixtures 
are  not  adapted  to  open  display  of 
boxes  of  varying  sizes  and  shapes,  and 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  manu¬ 
facturer-supplied  racks  that  can  fit  on 
top  of  any  one  department’s  counters. 
Some  of  the  fixturing  ideas  develojjed 
in  other  departments  may  soon  have 
to  be  adapted  to  this  one. 

Outposts.  One  in  three  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  reporting  to  Stores  has  a  main 
floor  outpost.  In  some  of  the  other 
stores,  there  is  an  outpost  operated  by 
the  notions  department  or  the  base¬ 
ment  corset  buyer— a  set-up,  corset  buy¬ 
ers  feel,  that  cheapens  the  entire  corset 
operation  in  the  public’s  eyes.  They’d 
prefer  to  see  these  outposts  managed 
by  the  upstairs  department.  Stocked 
w'ith  a  careful  selection  of  the  main 
department’s  best  sellers,  the  outposts 
would  then  be  a  combination  fast- 
service  section  and  show  case  for  the 
store’s  important  brands. 

Functional  Garments.  Two  types  of 
foundation  garments  are  carried  in  the 
typical  corset  department:  fashion  gar¬ 
ments,  worn  by  most  women  to  en¬ 
hance  their  appearance,  and  function¬ 


al  garments,  worn  to  improve  piosture, 
protect  health,  or  because  fashion  gar¬ 
ments  do  not  fit  the  customer’s  needs. 

The  functional  garments  may  not 
compete  with  the  fashion  garments  in 
terms  of  volume  in  the  typical  store, 
but  they  do  produce  ample  markup 
and  they  do  build  good  will  and  rei)eat 
business.  Buyers,  however,  often  shrug 
off  this  element  of  their  business.  One 
in  three  of  those  contacted  in  this 
study  carry  no  functional  garments  at 
all;  half  of  those  who  do  carry  them 
get  very  little  volume. 

The  volume,  naturally,  cannot  be 
had  without  the  inventory.  Some  de¬ 
partments  carry  merely  a  token  assort¬ 
ment,  and  miss  more  sales  than  they 
make.  To  get  full  value  from  this 
phase  of  the  foundation  business, 
stores  need  adequate  basic  stocks, 
trained  fitters,  good  liaison  with  doc¬ 
tors,  and,  wherever  possible,  direct 
mail  follow-up  of  users. 

Maternity  Market.  Where  the  buyer 
ignores  the  functional  end  of  her 
foundation  business,  she  stands  a 
chance  of  losing  a  segment  of  it  that 
has  special  imjx)rtance  to  the  store 
itself:  the  business  of  the  expectant 
mother.  With  more  than  4,000,000 
babies  being  born  each  year,  there  are 
plenty  of  women  in  the  market  for 
maternity  girdles,  maternity  bras,  and 
nursing  bras.  Many  of  these  women 
are  young  and  fashion  conscious,  and 
quite  prepared  to  spend  cheerfully  for 
maternity  dresses  and  sportswear.  If 
the  corset  department  does  not  reach 
out  for  their  business,  the  maternity 
specialty  shop  does— and  it  gets  not 
only  their  foundation  garment  busi¬ 
ness,  but  also  their  purchases  of  dresses, 
slacks,  lingerie  and  accessories. 

To  meet  this  compietition,  some  of 
the  larger  department  stores  have 
brought  lightweight  maternity  foun¬ 
dations  into  the  department  that  sells 
maternity  dresses.  (Some  of  these  light¬ 
weight  foundations  can  be  sold  by 
ready-to-wear  salespeople  with  only 
brief  training.  A  single  typewritten 
page  of  charts  and  instructions,  for 
example,  has  been  developed  by 
Charma  Brassiere  Company  to  tell 
salespeople  how  to  measure  and  select 
sizes  for  its  bras  and  girdles.) 

Consolidation.  In  one  city  where  sev- 
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and  Egyptian  cotton  _ 

bras...  a  brand  new  marvelous  blend 


is  tremendous  in 


at  the  Jantzen  showrooms 


NEW  YORK:  261  Madison  Avenue 

(n«w  showroom) 

CHICAGO:  964  Merchandise  Mart 


eral  large  department  stores  have  con¬ 
solidated  maternity  foundation  and 
dresses— not  without  opp>osition  from 
corset  buyers!— the  corset  departments 
did  not  lose  sales.  The  maternity  spe¬ 
cialty  shops  in  that  city  did,  however. 

Probably  the  ideal  setup  is  one  in  a 
New  England  department  store  where 
maternity  apparel  and  corsets  are  sold 
on  the  same  floor.  There,  the  corset 
buyer  merchandises  the  foundation 
stock  for  the  maternity  shop,  and  cor¬ 
set  fitters  come  into  the  maternity  shop 
dressing  rooms  to  help  out  if  they  are 
needed,  or  if  the  customer  requires 
something  other  than  small-medium- 
large  fitting.  Routine  sales  are  made 
by  the  ready-to-wear  girls  in  the  shop. 

For  smaller  stores,  the  possibility 
suggests  itself  of  a  special  section 
staffed  by  one  or  two  saleswomen  and 
merchandised  jointly  by  ready-to-wear 
and  corset  buyers.  There  would  be  no 
new  department,  yet  the  customer 
could  see  and  try  on  foundations  and 
readv-to-wear  at  the  same  time. 


Built-In  Figures.  Each  season  for  the 
past  few  seasons  corset  buyers  have 
been  offered  items  that  are  technically 
outerwear  or  lingerie,  yet  have  enough 
built-in  figure  control  to  make  them 
difficult  to  handle  in  any  but  the  cor¬ 
set  department.  Currently,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  there  is  a  garment  that  combines 
the  functions  of  waist-length  bra,  gar¬ 
ter  belt,  and  bouffant  petticoat.  The 
measuring  and  sizing  problem  in¬ 
volved  in  handling  these  is  enough  to 
floor  the  average  lingerie  department, 
yet  corset  departments  in  some  of  the 
larger  stores  have  done  an  excellent 
volume  with  these  garments,  simply  by 
displaying  them  and  suggesting  them 
as  second  items.  As  one  corset  buyer 
explains  it:  “Customers  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  are  accustomed  to  trying  on  any  development  of  these  non-corset  gar- 

new  and  unfamiliar  garments:  they’re  ments  with  built-in  figure  control 

not  accustomed  to  trying  on  lingerie.”  means  that  corset  department  budgets 

Another  newcomer  to  corset  depart-  may  have  to  be  made  flexible  enough 

ments  is  a  bathing  suit  with  built-in  to  take  care  of  good  new  items, 

figure  control  for  the  woman  with  a  The  buyer  may  not  need  a  large 
full  figure  (or  for  the  woman  of  aver-  budget  to  set  herself  up  in  business 

age  figure  who  wants  control).  Sized  with  any  of  these  new  items  that  comes 

and  fitted  exactly  like  full  figure  foun-  along— but  that  budget  should  not 

dations,  and  made  by  a  foundation  re-  come  out  of  what  she  has  for  her  regu- 

source,  W-B,  these  suits  have  had  a  lar  categories.  If  it  does,  she  is  simply 

good  resort  season  in  several  stores.  cutting  off  one  avenue  of  profits  for 

the  sake  of  exploring  another.  Added 
FluxibU  Budget.  To  management,  the  budget  for  the  new  item  means  that 
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SWIMWEAR  IN  CORSET  DEPARTMENT:  Swimwear 
for  full  figures  is  advertised  ar«d  sold  with 
foundation  garments  for  the  same  sizes  by  the 
May  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Copy  plays  up  fact  that 
swim  suits  are  "made  by  a  fine  corset  manufac¬ 
turer  who  knows  the  dimensions  of  the  fuller 
figure  and  how  to  line  it  up  to  advantage."  Size 
range  featured  is  36  to  SO  in  C  and  D  cups. 


the  established  categories  in  the  de¬ 
partment  will  be  protected. 


Toward  Smollor  Inventories.  Although 
the  increasing  diversity  of  merchaiulise 
may  seem  to  exert  constant  pressure  on 
the  corset  department  in  the  direction 
of  larger  inventories,  there  are  other 
forces  at  work  that  tend  to  keep  the 
stock  within  bounds.  One  is  the  fast 
fill-in  service  that  the  industry  gives, 
which  permits  a  department  to  oper¬ 
ate  on  what  is  almost  a  skeleton  sUKk 
of  each  number.  The  other  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  garments  that,  particu¬ 
larly  for  figures  of  average  proportions, 
adjust  to  minor  variations  in  size  or 
bridge  a  couple  of  sizes.  The  small- 
medium-large  girdles  are  a  familiar 
example.  Now  comes  a  bra  (M unsing- 
wear’s  Vi-Bra)  of  stretch  nylon  and 
one  cup  size  for  A,  B,  and  C  depths. 


Cutting  Transportation  Costs.  To  cut 

transportation  costs,  one  large  store 
had  its  corset  buyer  switch  from  week¬ 
ly  fill-ins  to  monthly  wherever  possi¬ 
ble.  The  cost  of  carrying  larger  inven¬ 
tory  versus  the  cost  of  many  small 
fill-ins  is  a  problem  for  management 
to  work  out.  In  many  departments, 
it  may  be  found  that  standards  for  the 
size  of  inventory  were  set  in  days  when 
the  costs  of  handling  small  orders, 
from  writing  the  order  to  writing  the 
check,  were  much  below  those  that 
prevail  today. 

Suggestion  from  a  resource:  For  im¬ 
proved  service,  the  shipping  date  on 
the  order  could  spiecify  “not  before”  or 
“or  sexmer,”  as  the  case  may  be.  This 
resource  likes  to  ship  early  if  he  can— 
but  not  if  the  buyer  doesn’t  want  him 
to.  With  no  indication  of  her  prefer¬ 
ence,  he  sticks  to  the  specified  date. 


Keeping  Promotionally  Alert.  Several 
corset  buyers  and  the  promotion  de¬ 
partments  of  their  stores  recently  set 
a  new  record  for  promotional  alert¬ 
ness.  A  corset  resource.  Phantom 
Girdles,  sent  carrier  pigeons  along  with 
its  samples  of  a  new  number— the  idea 
being  that  the  pigeons  would  carry 
back  the  orders.  Advance  telegrams 
asked  cooperation  in  releasing  the 
birds  promptly.  Filene’s  of  Boston  de¬ 
layed  long  enough  to  get  news  photos 
of  the  buyer  sending  the  bird  off  from 
a  busy  street  corner. 
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•  ENHANCE* 

•  CORMIERE' 

•  LILEES  '  BRAS 
•FRIVOLETTE' 

It  could  only  be  Lily  of  France,  telling  the  world  about  our  most 
exciting  Fall  line  brimming  with  exciting  new  fashion  ideas! 


LILY  OF  FRANCE,  INC.,  417  FIFTH  AYE.,  NEW  YORK  16 


star  entertainment  ? 
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How  to  do  the  retail  traffic  job  better,  faster  and  cheaper 
was  the  theme  of  the  four-^ay,  seven-session  conference  the 
ISRDdA  Traffic  Group  held  late  last  month  in  ISew  Orleans. 
These  are  some  of  the  methods  by  which  the  traffic  men 
expect  to  get  results:  by  setting  up  trade-wide  standards 
arul  guides  for  handling  marking,  paper-work  and  training; 
by  forming  retail  shipper  associations;  by  looking  beyond 
the  rate  problem  to  the  transportation  agencies’  own  rising 
costs  and  hd^tng  to  keep  them  under  control.  Here  are 
some  of  U^highlights  of  the  conference.  Fuller  reports  on 
the  t^mical  papers  presented  will  appear  in  coming  issues 
^affic  Topics,  the  Traffic  Group’s  publication. 


Cost  Control 


^HE  most  imfmrtant  job  retailing’s 
traffic  managers  have  is  to  convince 
the  transportation  industries  that  re¬ 
tail  business  can  be  a  lucrative  item, 
and  to  help  the  carriers  reduce  their 
costs  so  that  this  business  will  be  more 
attractive  for  them.  Urging  a  serious, 
unified  effort  of  this  kind,  John  C. 
Allen,  general  traffic  manager  of  Sears 
Roebuck  &  Company,  said  it  would  be 
far  more  productive  than  “a  lot  of 
screaming  about  the  increased  trans¬ 
portation  costs  to  which  we  have  been 
subjected.” 

Allen  said  that  top  retail  manage¬ 
ment  does  not  understand  all  the  de¬ 
velopments  that  lie  behind  today’s  in¬ 
creased  transportation  costs,  and  that 
traffic  managers  themselves  are  trying 
to  handle  the  problem  in  a  superficial 


way.  He  asked: 

“Have  we  carefully  thought  through 
the  economics  of  transportation?  Do 
we  realize  that,  in  the  years  since  the 
war,  labor  costs  of  the  transportation 
agencies  have  increased  so  extensively 
as  to  materially  affect  the  overall 
transportation  pattern?  Are  we  really 
trying  to  find  ways  of  transporting  our 
merchandise  so  that  it  becomes  attrac¬ 
tive  business  for  the  carriers,  so  that 
there  is  a  real  incentive  for  them  to 
give  us  the  service  to  which  we  are 
entitled?  Do  we  realize  that  in  spite 
of  all  our  screaming  about  Railway 
Express  service  and  increased  costs  we 
are  still  the  largest  single  group  of 
patrons  of  the  Railway  Express  Agen¬ 
cy?  Are  we  really  working  together  as 
other  industries  do— to  the  point  that 


Russell  is  Re-elected 
Traffic  Group  Chairman 

Frank  R.  Russell  of  the  Denver 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  was  re-elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Traffic  Group  during 
the  confererue  last  month,  and 
H.  C.  Feruvick,  S.  Kann  &  Sons  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  continues  in  the 
office  of  vice  chairman.  Members 
newly  elected  to  the  Group’s  board, 
for  twoyear  terms,  are: 

John  J.  Kane,  Miller  &  Rhoads, 
Richmortd,  Va.;  John  W.  McDaniel, 
Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb,  Birming¬ 
ham;  Robert  H.  Smith,  John  Wana- 
maker,  Philadelphia,  and  S.  C.  Tet¬ 
ley,  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Eugene  H.  Wabler,  Rike- 
Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Traruportation  Com¬ 
mittee,  also  becomes  a  member  of  the 
board. 

Directors  whose  terms  continue 
are  Dorothy  Boucher,  Leon  God- 
chaux  Clothing  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Or¬ 
leans;  Frank  A.  Darushy,  Burdine’s, 
Inc.,  Miami;  John  J.  Mundy,  M. 
O’Neil  Co.,  Akron;  Jack  A.  Serber, 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  Paid  E.  Wilson,  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co.,  Detroit. 
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we  become  less  concerned  with  what 
our  competitors  pay  and  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  what  the  retail  industry 
pays  as  an  industry  to  the  transporta¬ 
tion  agencies? 

‘‘What  about  air  freight?  What  have 
we  done  as  an  industry  to  assist  in  a 
normal,  logical  development  which,  in 
my  opinion,  can  some  day  mean  so 
much  to  us? 

“My  answer  to  these  questions  and 
similar  ones  is:  Overall,  we,  as  a  trans¬ 
portation  fraternity,  have  done  very 
little.  I  sp>eak  this  way  not  in  the 
spirit  of  criticism,  but  with  hope  that 
there  may  be  a  little  thought  in  this 
direction  to  stimulate  us  to  greater 
activity  and  action  in  the  future.” 

Getting  Buyer  Cooperation.  Clarence 
McDonald,  receiving  and  marking 
manager  of  Chas.  A.  Stevens  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  described  a  new  cost  distribution 
system  which  has  stimulated  the  inter¬ 
est  of  buyers  in  receiving  and  marking 
economies  and  has  helped  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  the  receiving  oper¬ 
ation  by  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Instead  of  distributing  the  costs 
back  to  the  selling  departments  on  the 
basis  of  sales  volume,  the  new  system 
operates  this  way: 

Each  buyer  receives  an  invoice, 
based  on  points,  for  the  actual  amount 
of  work  done  for  him  by  the  receiving 
room.  For  receiving  and  marking  an 
item,  the  charges  range  from  one  to 
45  points,  depending  on  the  time  and 
the  cost  of  materials  required.  For 
each  shipment  received,  the  buyer  is 
charged  1,000  points,  regardless  of  its 
size.  Shipments  received  without  an 
order  card  on  file  mean  an  additional 
charge.  (“We  realize,”  said  McDonald, 
“that  many  of  these  are  not  always  the 
direct  responsibility  of  the  buyer  but 
they  cause  interruptions  in  the  How  of 
merchandise  and,  therefore,  are  more 
expensive  to  handle.”)  There  is  also 
an  additional  charge  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise  department  on  special  request^ 
for  merchandise  in  advance  of  its  rou¬ 
tine  schedule. 

All  point  charges  are  added  up  at 
the  end  of  the  month  and  divided  into 
the  total  operating  costs  for  the  receiv¬ 
ing  room.  The  result  (generally  about 
two-tenths  of  a  cent  per  point)  is 
multiplied  by  each  department’s  total 
number  of  points  to  determine  its  fair 


share  of  the  dollar  costs  of  the  receiv¬ 
ing  room. 

After  about  six  months  of  operation, 
McDonald  reported,  “we  found  our¬ 
selves  in  the  pleasant  position  of  hav¬ 
ing  buyers  tell  ns  where  economies 
could  be  made— such  as  simplifying  the 
type  of  ticket,  omitting  color  and  size 
from  aprons  and  price  tickets  where 
it  is  not  actually  needed  or  used;  non¬ 
marking  certain  types  of  inexpensive 
merchandise;  marking  pre-retail  mer¬ 
chandise  with  tickets  showing  only 
season  letter,  department  number  and 
store  name.” 

In  the  beginning,  each  merchandise 
department  received  a  detailed  month¬ 
ly  invoice.  Now  that  the  system  is  well 
undeistotxl,  the  invoices  are  issued 
‘only  quarterly. 

Payroll  Economy.  By  combining  the 
inside  personnel  of  the  receiving  and 
marking  department  and  the  delivery 
department  into  one  unit,  E.  W.  Ed¬ 
wards  &  Son,  Rochester,  has  increased 
efficiency  and  cut  payroll  costs,  report¬ 
ed  Russell  R.  Rapp,  traffic  manager. 
The  50  people  who  work  in  the  two 
sections  have  all  been  trained  so  that 
they  can  work  where  they  are  most 
needed.  When  merchandise  is  coming 
in  heavily  for  a  big  promotion,  most 
of  them  work  in  the  receiving  and 
marking  room,  leaving  only  a  skeleton 
crew  in  the  packing  division.  Then, 
as  the  promotion  gets  under  way,  the 
majority  work  in  the  delivery  end.  On 
the  same  principle,  the  store  has  dis¬ 
continued  the  permanent  assignment 
of  a  suxk  boy  to  each  department. 
Instead,  all  stock  boys  report  to  the 
receiving  and  marking  supervisor  and 
are  sent  to  the  merchandise  depart¬ 
ments,  on  the  buyer’s  request,  for  spe¬ 
cific  jobs.  Between  assignments,  in 
time  that  might  otherwise  be  idle,  they 
work  in  receiving  and  packing. 

Retail  Shipper  Associations.  M.  D. 

Wetherill  of  Pizitz,  Birmingham,  de¬ 
scribed  retail  shipper  associations  as 
“the  most  effective  single  method  of 
cost  reduction  that  retailers  through 
their  own  initiative  and  action  can 
produce.”  With  so  many  of  these 
groups  now  in  operation,  he  proposed 
the  formation  of  a  National  Retail 
Shippers  Associations  Coordinating 
Council. 


The  two  chief  dangers  the  retail 
shipper  association  has  to  cope  with 
are  efforts  to  split  up  its  members  by 
rate-cutting,  and  efforts  to  get  restric¬ 
tive  legislation  passed.  S.  A.  Kicis, 
president  of  the  United  States  Packing 
&  Shipping  Co.,  who  made  these  points, 
advised  the  associations  to  make  sure 
they  are  not  vulnerable  to  the  crit¬ 
icism  that  they  are  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  paid  managers  rather  than 
of  their  members.  This,  he  said,  is 
one  of  the  arguments  used  by  those 
who  are  trying  to  push  hostile  legis¬ 
lation  through  the  Congress. 

“I  have  examined  charters  and  by¬ 
laws  of  many  associations,”  said  Kreis, 
“and  invariably  it  is  only  the  boartl  of 
directors  who  have  complete  authority 
as  to  management  and  jKjlicies  on  new 
members  and  relationships  with  car¬ 
riers,  distributors,  etc.  It  might  l)e 
possible  for  members  of  shippers’  asso¬ 
ciations  to  meet  and  discuss  their  asso¬ 
ciation  policies  so  that  steps  can  be 
taken  to  dispel  any  erroneous  impres¬ 
sions  as  to  how  their  associations  are 
handled  and  controlled.  It  should  be 
made  clear  that  the  association  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  board  and  not  by  any 
paid  employee.  In  view  of  the  attacks 
that  may  be  levelled  at  shippers’  asso¬ 
ciations,  it  is  extremely  important 
that  any  erroneous  impressions  be 
corrected.” 

Kreis,  as  a  New  York  consolidator, 
praised  the  cooperation  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  York  Central  and  of 
connecting  carriers  in  the  Middle  West 
in  providing  facilities  to  accommodate 
the  needs  of  the  retail  shipj>er  associ¬ 
ations. 

How  to  set  up  a  shipjier  association 
was  described  by  E.  F.  Holvay,  general 
traffic  manager  of  Goldl)latt  Bros., 
Inc.,  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Ship¬ 
pers  Association.  This  was  his  advite: 

“Study  your  transportation  prob¬ 
lems  with  others  in  your  locality.  An¬ 
alyze  your  tonnage  from  concentrated 
shipping  points  on  a  weekly  basis. 
Compare  your  LCL  freight  cost  with 
carload  rates,  which  can  be  secured 
from  rail  representatives.  Contact  con¬ 
solidators,  and  if  you  do  not  know 
who  they  may  be  your  rail  representa¬ 
tive  will  be  able  to  get  the  information 
for  you,  or  any  'I’raffic  Group  member 
who  belongs  to  a  shipping  association 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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AUTOMATIC  DATA  PROCESSING 


. .  .  for  more  efficient  inventory  control! 

Dennison  PRINT-PUNCH  Tiekets 


7  131505  OP 

•  ••  •  *  - - - ^ 

**  5nu£NAME-’: 

3755  •  18 


Tickets  like  these,  imprinted  and  punched  simultaneously 
on  the  Dennison  PRINT-PUNCH  Marking  Machine, 
give  you  the  basis  for  preparing  your  merchandise  reports 
and  records  automatically! 

Check  these  outstanding  advantages: 

y'  Information  from  tickets  can  be  converted  automati¬ 
cally  to  punched  cards.  Reports  may  be  supplemented 
by  additional  information  from  point-of-sale  recorders. 

Cut  tickets  may  be  multiples  of  two  to  six  coupons. 

Reverse  of  coupon  provides  space  for  return  clause, 
size  numbers,  matching  numbers,  promotional  copy. 

Economical  machine  rental  program. 

High  sjjeed  operation  —  200  coufions  {ler  minute. 

A  new,  faster  tagging  method. 

Quick  machine  attacliing  —  to  suit  your  requirements. 

Re-marking  methods  to  fit  your  repricing  needs. 


For  full  information  about  the 
Dennison  PRINT-PUNCH  Marking 
Machine  call  your  nearest 
Dennism  Sales  Office  or  mite 
directly  to  us. 

MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.,  Framingham,  Mass. 

In  Canada;  Dannison  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Drummondville,  P.Q. 


S 
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can  help  you.  Work  with  a  local  cart¬ 
age  man  on  the  unloading  and  distri¬ 
bution  problem.” 

A  bona  fide,  non-profit  shipper  asso¬ 
ciation  is  exempt  from  ICC  regulation, 
Holvay  stressed.  Its  operation  is  ex¬ 
actly  like  that  of  a  freight  forwarder, 
and  it  gets  the  same  rates  as  freight 
forwarders  from  the  various  types  of 
carriers.  Administrative  expense,  he 
said,  is  negligible,  and  the  final  result 
of  the  difference  between  less  carload 
costs  and  pro-rated  carload  costs  is  a 


substantial  saving. 

Edgar  Loebl,  vice  president  ot 
the  National  New  York  Packing  & 
Shipping  Company,  discussing  the 
many  advantages  of  pooling  express 
shipments,  cited  the  “wholehearted 
effort”  of  Railway  Express  to  give 
improved  services,  and  drew  special 
attention  to  the  new  bulk  discounts, 
which  amount  to  25  per  cent  of  the  I(K) 
pound  rate  on  shipments  of  as  little  as 
125  fjounds  and  to  515  per  cent  on  ship¬ 
ments  as  small  as  300  pounds. 


Standards  and  Methods 


^^HREE  years  ?igo,  the  Traffic  Group 

established  a  Receiving  and  Mark¬ 
ing  Committee,  whose  purpose  is  to 
f>ool  store  experience  on  the  various 
phases  of  the  traffic  operation  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  establish  standards 
of  efficiency.  Jack  A.  Serber,  service 
building  manager  of  The  Hecht  Com¬ 
pany,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  he  reported  on 
the  progress  of  its  work.  Nearing  com¬ 
pletion  is  the  Marking  Methods  Sur¬ 
vey,  which  will  result  in  a  manual  of 
marking  methods  for  no  less  than  2,600 
separate  merchandise  items.  It  will  de¬ 
scribe  the  best  ways  of  marking  each  of 
these,  and  will  also  show  alternative 
methods  to  meet  various  local  condi¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  said  Serber,  the 
Committee  expects  to  develop  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  from  the  survey: 

1.  What’s  being  done  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  non-marking  and  partial  mark¬ 
ing  on  specific  items. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  the  price- 
ticket-stub  is  being  used  for  unit  con¬ 
trol  purposes  and  how  this  affects  the 
choice  of  marking  methods. 

3.  The  amount  of  data  being  shown 
on  price  tickets  and  how  that  affects 
the  choice  of  price  tickets.  (To  com¬ 
pile  this  information  a  subcommittee 
was  appointed  during  the  convention, 
headed  by  Martin  A.  McDermott  of 
Peck  &  Peck.)  How  this  enormous  job 
is  being  handled,  with  the  help  of 
Remington  Rand,  was  described  in 
detail  by  Serber  in  the  April  issue  of 
Stores.  At  the  meeting  he  distributed 
the  first  tabulations  of  the  findings. 


Paper  Work.  Work  has  been  under 
way  for  the  past  two  months  on  the 
second  project  of  the  Gommittee:  the 
standardization  of  paperwork  proced¬ 
ures.  Paul  Wilson  of  The  |.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  chairman  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  handling  this  project,  said  that  a 
set  of  model  procedures  will  be  com¬ 
piled  based  on  store  systems  that  have 
proved  outstandingly  successful.  Like 
the  marking  methods  manual,  this 
manual  will  be  presented  in  a  form 
that  will  make  it  easily  adaptable  to 
the  needs  of  an  individual  store. 

Two  simplified  paper  work  systems 
were  described  to  the  meeting,  by 
Dorothy  L.  Boucher,  merchandise  re¬ 
search  manager  of  the  Leon  Gcnichaux 
Clothing  Company,  New  Orleans,  and 
by  John  J.  Kane,  receiving  manager  of 
Miller  &  Rhoads.  The  Miller  &  Rhoads 
system,  designed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
the  flow  of  merchandise  through  a 
mechanized  receiving  room,  is  based 
on  the  principles  originated  at  the  G. 
Fox  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.  Miller  X: 
Rhoads  has  been  using  it  for  three 
years,  and  Kane  reported  that  mer¬ 
chandise  is  normally  cleared  in  less 
than  16  hours  and  at  peak  periods  in 
less  than  20  hours. 

A  smcKJth  paper  work  operation  was 
also  the  main  point  in  Martin  A. 
McDermott’s  description  of  how  Peck 
8c  Peck  handles  receiving,  marking  and 
shipping  from  a  central  point  to  its 
55  stores. 

Training.  A  third  subcommittee,  head¬ 
ed  by  Gerard  Hoffman  of  Marshall 


Field  8c  Co.,  has  drawn  up  a  plan  lor 
a  training  manual  for  the  receising 
and  marking  department.  This  too 
will  be  based  upon  successful  programs 
now  in  use. 

Systematized  Receiving.  The  receiv¬ 
ing  warehouse  of  the  Wallace  C.o., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  is  in  the  middle 
of  a  narrow,  one-way  street  in  the 
heart  of  the  downtown  shopping  sec¬ 
tion.  Receiving  has  to  be  thoroughly 
systematized  to  avoid  a  “continual, 
honking  merry-go-round  line  of  trailer 
trucks  all  day,”  and  this  is  Wallace’s 
system,  as  William  L.  Burke,  traffic 
manager,  described  it: 

1 .  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  store’s 
merchandise  is  delivered  by  four  car¬ 
riers:  the  post  office,  two  railroads,  and 
the  consolidated  shipment  trucker.  .Ml 
agreed  to  work  on  this  schedule:  the 
post  office  delivery  is  at  eight  o’clock, 
when  the  warehouse  opens;  the  con¬ 
solidated  carrier,  who  used  to  come 
any  time  during  the  morning,  now 
arrives  at  8:20,  and  the  railroads  are 
next  on  the  schedule.  If  a  rail  carload 
shipment  is  coming  in,  which  might 
disrupt  the  morning  schedule,  the 
store  is  notified  ahead  of  time  and,  if 
necessary,  requests  that  the  delivery  l)e 
made  between  three  and  four  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  next  step  was  to  reduce  the 
number  of  truckers— a  dozen  or  more— 
who  were  delivering  the  balance  of  the 
store’s  merchandise.  The  routing  di¬ 
rections  on  the  store’s  purchase  orders 
had  been  designed  all  along  to  keep 
the  number  of  these  carriers  down  to 
five,  Burke  explained,  but  many  vend¬ 
ors  ignored  these  instructions.  Insist¬ 
ent  pressure  from  the  store  got  the 
number  down  to  five,  two  of  which 
have  agreed  to  a  definite  delivery  time 
while  the  others  come  as  late  in  the 
afternoon  as  they  can.  The  result  is 
that  there  is  rarely  more  than  one 
truck  unloading  at  a  time. 

Another  time-saving  step  was  to 
establish  charge  accounts  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  carriers,  to  eliminate  the  paying  of 
freight  bills  on  receipt. 

Congestion  Problems.  Consolidated 
shipments  may  bring  from  75  to  150 
shipments  to  the  receiving  dock  at  one 
time,  perhaps  from  two  or  three  points 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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If  you  are  shipping 
or  receiving  any  of 
these  commodities. 

Blouses 

Childron’s  &  Infants’ Woor 
Coveralls 
Dungarees 
Housecoats 
Jeans 

Nightgowns 
Overalls 
Pajamas 
Pants 
Shirts 

Shop  Coats 
Slacks 
Swim  Suits 
Underwear 
Uniforms 
Work  Caps 
Work  Dresses 
Work  and  Sport  Coats 
Work  and  Sport  Jackets 
All  other  types  of  work 
clothes 


Now 

UCTIONS 
P  TO  25% 

Railway  Express  Rotes 

on  commodities  iisted 
shipped  from 


EXPRESS 

dCENCl 


r 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 


Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 


• . .  safe,  swrff,  sure 

A  complete  shipping  service 
in  the  American  tradition 
of  private  enterprise 


TO  ALL  POINTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY 

Now  you  get  the  speed  and  dependability  of  Railway  Express  service  at  still 
lower  cost.  If  you’re  shipping  any  of  the  commodities  listed,  be  sure  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  lower  rates  in  effect  May  16,  1955.  Remember,  when 
you  specify  Railway  Express  there  are  no  size  or  weight  limitations  on  your 
shipments.  Just  one  carrier — one  undivided  responsibility. 


Special  volume  rates  now  in  effect  on  wearing  apparel 
shipped  from  New  York  City  and  Jersey  City. 

See  your  Railway  Express  agent  for  additional  information 
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The 

SALES  TRAINING 
MANUAL 

for 

SMALLER  STORES 

(completely  revised  and  expanded) 


FOR  THE  MERCHANT  — A  survey  of  cur¬ 
rent  sales  training  in  smaller  stores;  How  to 
start  or  improve  a  training  program;  How 
8  smaller  stores  do  it;  A  10-page  list  of  train¬ 
ing  aids;  Executive  Training;  DE  and  Com¬ 
munity  Programs:  Human  Relations. 

FOR  THE  SALESPERSON  -  Selling  in 
theory;  Selling  in  practice  (step-by-step);  Six 
pages  of  reminders  for  salespeople  covering 
the  little  (but  important)  things  like  how  to 
make  change,  how'  to  spot  a  shoplifter,  how 
to  sell  over  the  phone,  etc.;  Down-to-earth 
selling  information  on  fabrics,  plastics,  syn¬ 
thetics:  .A  special  20-page  section  of  selling 
pointers  and  suggestion  hints  for  over  40 
merchandise  categories. 


ORDER  YOUR  COPIES  TODAY! 

$3  to  members;  $6  to  non-members 


Leonard  Mongoon,  Manager,  Smaller  Store*  Oivition 
Notional  Retail  Dry  Good*  A**ociation 
too  We*t  3Ut  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me  . copies  of  THE  SALES  TR.AINING  M.ANU.AL 

FOR  SMALLER  STORES. 

Bill  me  ....  (members  only)  Check  enclosed  .... 

NAME . STORE . 


.ADDRESS  . 

CITY . STATE 


BULK  PRICES: 

3-6  cogie*  —  $2.7S  eo. 
7-12  copie*  —  2.25  ea. 

Over  12  copie*—  2.00  ea. 


June  20  Harvard  Worksluip 


Draws  Store 
Executives  of 
Four  Nations 


TTE.AVY  registration  for  the  (lani- 
pus  Workshops  of  the  Store  Man¬ 
agement  and  Personnel  Groups,  to  Ite 
held  June  20-23  at  Harvard  Business 
School,  Boston,  indicates  enthusiastic 
reception  of  this  new  type  of  meeting, 
George  Plant,  manager  of  both  groups, 
reports.  Store  principals  and  other  ex¬ 
ecutives  have  signed  up  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  with  an  inter¬ 
national  touch  given  by  registrations 
from  France,  Belgium  and  .Australia. 

Basic  purjx)se  is  to  develop  execu¬ 
tive  leadership  skills  in  defining  prob¬ 
lems,  determining  facts  and  deciding 
proper  action  to  be  taken.  Thirty 
top  store  people  have  already  agreed 
to  act  as  conference  leaders,  with 
still  more  to  come  to  handle  the 
many  small  groups  formed  by  store 
size.  I’he  list  includes  store  princi¬ 
pals  and  major  executives  thorough¬ 
ly  qualihed  to  provide  infornted  and 
stimulating  guidance  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  groups.  Harvard  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  are  providing  professional  guid¬ 
ance  for  this  first  Workshop  based  on 
their  long  experience  with  the  case 
method  approach.  Conference  leailers 
will  spend  a  day  and  a  half,  just  prior 
to  the  Workshop,  in  reviewing  case 
material  with  these  Harvard  officials. 

Case  study  titles  for  these  Workshops 
reflect  the  challenging  nature  of  the 
areas  selected— all  based  on  realistic 
problems  common  to  large  and  small 
stores  alike. 
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Ut's  Talk  Cants.  The  Operating  Work¬ 
shop  will  take  up  these  problems;  How 
to  gel  acceptance  for  a  change  in  oper¬ 
ating  priKetlure  crossing  divisional 
lines;  Appraising  a  proposed  selling 
campaign:  Expense  reduction  is  a  way 
of  life;  Gaining  top  management’s 
acceptance  of  calculated  risk;  Intro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  budgeting  program; 
Selling  expense  reduction  to  custom¬ 
ers:  (ietting  the  store  organization  to 
embrace  an  expense-saving  program; 
Spending  money  to  save  money;  Intro¬ 
ducing  an  outside  executive  into  mid¬ 
dle  management  of  a  mature  organiza¬ 
tion;  and  Applying  the  principles  of 
production  unit  accounting. 

Ut's  Talk  People.  The  Personnel 
Workshop,  will  cover  equally  provoca¬ 
tive  subjects— Establishing  and  main¬ 
taining  the  jjersonnel  function  as  a 
part  of  top  management;  Developing 
the  training  function  as  a  day-to-day 
responsibility  of  the  supervisor;  Ap¬ 
plying  the  “Promotion  from  Within” 
policy  equitably;  Maintaining  effective 
|)ersonnel  leadership  with  supervisors; 
Handling  the  impact  of  job  changes 
upon  individual  employee  attitudes; 
Meeting  employee  questions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  joining  a  union;  What’s  wrong 
with  joe’s  work?;  Employee  Review's— 
How  much  shoidd  be  tlisclosed  to  the 
individual?;  Maintaining  proper  bal¬ 
ance  between  the  individual's  business 
life  versus  private  life;  Handling  the 
“problem”  older  worker. 

Workshop  costs  have  been  set  at  a 
very  moderate  level  compared  to  the 
usual  fees  for  meeting  of  this.tyjje- 
S75  total  cost  of  registration  fees,  dor¬ 
mitory  rooms  and  meals  for  those  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  campus;  S60  for  registration 
fees,  lunches  and  dinners  for  delegates 
living  off  campus.  The  latter  must 
make  their  own  hotel  reservations. 

Social  activities  in  dormitory  lounges 
promise  a  unique  opportunity  for  in¬ 
formal  get-togethers  to  review  the 
day’s  work  and  to  exchange  informa¬ 
tion  on  other  store  problems.  Registra¬ 
tions  are  being  processed  in  the  order 
received,  with  a  top  limit  of  .SOO  im¬ 
posed  by  school  facilities.  The  on- 
campus  approach  is  proving  so  popu¬ 
lar  that  members  who  want  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Workshop  should  act 
promptly  to  insure  a  place. 


That  was  the  best  explanation  Pete 
could  give  for  his  accident.  “I  guess  I’m 
just  a  jinx  around  here,”  he  added.  The 
safety  engineer  was  tempted  to  agree 
with  him.  Technically,  “bad  luck”  is 
not  an  acceptable  reason  for  an  acci¬ 
dent,  but  how  else  could  you  explain  a 
case  like  Pete’s?  Three  accidents  in  a 
year  and  no  apparent  cause! 

The  store  nurse  found  the  answer. 
Through  tactful  questions  she  learned 
Pete  was  an  enthusiastic  “joiner.” 
Every  night  in  the  week  he  was  busy 
with  some  club,  lodge,  or  other  activity. 
Result:  not  enough  sleep,  and  a  sleepy 
man  is  more  liable  to  have  accidents. 
The  doctor  took  it  from  there, 
and  persuaded  Pete  that  he 
needed  more  rest.  Now  he’s 
one  of  the  best  workers  in  the 
store,  and  he  doesn’t  have  any 
more  accidents. 

Preventive  Medicine  is  part 
of  Liberty  Mutual’s  Humanics 
program.  The  complete  pro¬ 
gram  brings  together  all  activ¬ 


ities  for  preventing  accidents  and  for 
reducing  loss  when  accidents  hap¬ 
pen.  All  parts  of  the  program  — 
Safety  Engineering  and  Industrial 
Hygiene,  Preventive  Medicine,  Reha¬ 
bilitation  and  Claims  Medical  Service 
—  are  directed  to  cutting  down  loss  in 
all  forms. 

This  program  can  help  you  cut  your 
compensation  insurance  costs  as  it  has 
helped  others  in  your  business.  How . . . 
and  how  much  . . .  you  can  find  out  by 
calling  or  writing  the  Liberty  Mutual 
office  nearest  you.  Or  write  to  us  at 
175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston  17, 
Massachusetts. 


MUTUAL 

IWWY 

TOM 

Wt  work  to  keep  you  safe 


LIBERTY 

INSURANCE  COMFANY 
HOMft  OTfICI  VOiTOM 


May,  1955 
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Ob  fhe  17  woiUng  oommitteM  of  the  Association  this  year  there 
are  361  memben.  Some  are  policy  committees,  and  it  is  largely 
due  to  their  work  that  the  Association  is  recognised  and  respeeted 
as  the  responsihle  voioe  of  retailing  in  national  affairs.  Other 
oommittees  are  cdiarged  with  the  tetdinieal  adranoemmit  of  retail* 
ing  and  the  eondnaous  improrement  of  its  services  to  consumers. 
Finally,  there  is  a  group  of  administrative  oommittees  whidb  help 
to  keep  the  organisation  itself  elBeient,  growing  and  financially 
sound.  Four  times  a  year  these  oommittees  present  their  reports 
and  recommendations  to  the  board  of  directors.  Tliroui^ut 
the  year  the  members  carry  out  various  individual  assignments; 
they  travel  to  New  York  and  to  other  cities  for  meetings  and  to 
Washington  for  Congressional  hearings  and  conferences  with 
govemnumt  administrators.  Committee  service  in  the  NRDGA 
means  a  generous  donation  of  time  and  work,  but  the  traditkm 
of  service  is  fixed  in  this  trade  and  few  men  ever  refuse  it. 


I 


WADE  G.  McCARGO 


AWARDS 


Chairman: 

WADE  G.  McCARGO 

Pr«sid*nt,  H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Company,  Inc., 
Richntond,  Va. 

EDWARD  N.  ALLEN 

Presidont,  Sago-AIUn  &  Company,  Inc., 

Hartford,  Conn. 

GEORGE  HANSEN 

Pratidont,  Chandlor  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

JAMES  £.  McGREGOR 

Gonoral  Marchondisa  Managar,  Cohan  Brothers, 
JacksonvHIa,  Fla. 

BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 

President,  Namm-Loaser's,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CH .ARLES  G.  NICHOLS 

President  and  General  Manager,  The  G.  M. 
McKalvey  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


CONSUMER  RELATIONS 

Chairman: 

DR.  JULES  L.ABARTHE 

Senior  Fellow,  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial 
Research,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DR.  DONALD  K.  BECKLEY 

Director,  Prince  School  of  Retailing,  Boston,  Moss. 

BOB  BECKMEYER 

Beckmeyer's  Department  Store,  Nashville,  III. 

L.  W.  BLl’MEN  I  HAL 

President,  Retail  Distributors,  Inc., 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

IRVING  P.  BRIGHT 

Irving  P.  Bright  Company,  Paducah,  Ky. 

MILTON  H.  COHN 

Hogedorn's,  West  Point,  Ga. 

C.  B.  CROSBY,  JR. 

President,  Crosby  Bros.,  Inc.,  Topeka,  Kansas 

RICHARD  D.  EDWARDS 

President  and  General  Manager,  Bright  Stores, 
Inc.,  Lansford,  Pa. 

ARTHUR  W.  EINSTEIN 

Professor  of  Marketing  and  Retailing,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University,  State  College,  Po. 

SAM  EISENSTAT 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Kennard's,  Wilmington,  Del. 

HARRY  W.  ELLIOTT 

Vice  President,  The  M.  M.  Cohn  Company, 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

HARRY  W.  FEICK 

President,  Blumberg's,  Inc.,  Portsmouth,  Vo. 

JOHN  E.  FREELAND 

General  Manager  and  Controller,  Geo.  Schweser's 
Sons,  Inc.,  Fremont,  Neb. 

KENNETH  GOLDSMITH 

Superintendent  and  Partner,  The  Famous, 
Braddock,  Pa. 


J.  PAUL  GRAHAM 

Head,  Retail  Business  Management  Department, 
Mohawk  Valley  Technical  Institute,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

WALTER  C.  HALLADAY 

Manager  and  Partner,  Houghton  &  Simonds  of 
Claremont,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

DONALD  P.  HAMMOND 

Partner  and  Merchandise  Manager,  Hammond 
and  Cooke,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

H.  COBURN  HENDRIX 

General  Manager,  Cohen  Brothers, 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

W.  J.  HOLLANDS 

President,  Tuttle  &  Rockwell  Company, 

Hornell,  N.  Y. 

C.  R.  HUBBARD 

President,  Hubbord-Hinkel,  Inc., 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

ROBERI  E.  IRISH 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer,  John  G.  Myers 
Co.,  Inc.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

R.  E.  LANCE 

Owner,  Lance  Apparel  Stores,  Portland,  Ore. 


JULES  LABARTHE 
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PHILIP  M.  TALBOTT 


Steering  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Directors 

PHILIP  M.  TALBOT  I ,  President 

IRWIN  D.  WOLF,  Chairman  of  the  Kxecntive  Committee 

EDWARD  N.  ALLEN,  Past  President  sennng  on  the  Board  of 
Directors 

C'.EORGE  HANSEN,  Past  President  sennng  on  the  Board  of 
Directors 

WADE  G.  McCARCiO,  Past  President  sennng  on  the  Board  of 
Directors 

BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  Past  President  serving  on  the  Board  of 
Directors 

CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS,  Past  President  serving  on  the  Board 
of  Directors 

DAVID  E.  MOESER,  Chairman,  Finance  Committee 

JOHN  C.  HAZEN,  Vice  President  for  Government  Affairs 

J.  GORDON  DAKINS,  Executive  Vice  President 


IRWIN  D.  WOLF 


HARRY  A.  LEVINE 

Vic*  Pretidant,  Robert  I.  Cohen,  Inc., 
Galveston,  Tex. 


E.  S.  SILVERMAN 

Vic*  President,  Frank  A.  Empsoll  &  Co., 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 


CONSTITUTION  AND 
BY-LAWS 


HENRY  S.  LOEB 

President,  Alex  Loeb,  Inc.,  Meridian,  Miss. 

W.  E.  LONG 

long's  Department  Store,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  S.  LUDWIG 

Partner,  Ludwig's  Shoe  Store,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

A.  E.  MASSEY,  JR. 

Vice  President,  Steinbach  Company, 

Asbury,  Pork,  N.  J. 


M.  O.  SIMON 

M.  O.  Simon  Company,  Victoria,  Tex. 

ALBERT  B.  SMITH 

Acting  Dean,  School  of  Retailing,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

RODNEY  L.  STAUFFER 

Grayce  Shop,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

JOSEF  STERNBERG 

Vic*  President,  Goudchaux's,  Inc., 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Chairman: 

(;ORDON  K.  GREENFIELD 

President,  Franklin  Simon,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

STUART  W.  GLEAVELAND 

President,  The  W.  W.  Mertz  Company, 
Torrington,  Conn. 

ROBERT  F.  SHEPARD 

President,  The  Shepard  Company, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


JOSEPH  W.  MECHABER  • 

Fraser's,  Inc.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

BOB  L.  MEISEL 

Manager,  Sam  Biskin's  Department  Store, 

El  Compo,  Tex. 

LOUIS  S.  MEYER 

P.  A.  Meyer  &  Sons,  Erie,  Pa. 

R.  J.  PAYOR 

President  and  General  Manager,  Bradshaw  Diehl 
Company,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

GEORGE  REN BERG 

President,  Renberg's,  Inc.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

BERT  RICHMOND 

President  and  General  Manager,  Fresno  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Inc.,  Fresno,  Calif. 

LOWELL  M.  SCHULMAN 

Vic*  President,  L.  A.  Schulman,  Inc., 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

D.  M.  SHOTWELL 

President,  J.  W.  Knapp  Company,  Lansing,  Mich. 


CARL  STIEFELMEYER 

George  Stiefelmeyer  &  Son,  Cullman,  Ala. 

L.  FARGO  WELLS 

President  and  General  Manager,  Fargo-Wilson- 
Wells  Co.,  Pocatello,  Idaho 

S.  J.  WEINER 

Vice  President,  Weiner's,  Portland,  Ore. 

ALL.AN  R.  WETZLER 

President,  Wetzler's,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JAMES  R.  WILLIAMS 

Secretary,  Williams  Brothers  Company, 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  W.  WINGATE 

Assistaat  Director,  The  City  College, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

THOMAS  W.  WISEMAN 

President,  The  Chas.  P.  Wiseman  Co., 
Lancaster,  Ohio 

MILTON  YEILDING 

Vice  President,  Yeilding  Brothers  Company, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


ARTHUR  WRUBEL 

President,  Wrubel's,  Inc.,  Middletown,  Conn. 


GORDON  K.  GREENFIELD 


May,  1955 
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GEORGE  HANSEN 


CONVENTION 

ARRANGEMENTS 


Chairman: 

GEORGE  HANSEN 

PraticUnt,  Chondlar  &  Co.,  Boston,  Moss. 

WILLIAM  B.  ANDERSON 

Prosidont,  Th*  Andorson-Nawcomb  Co., 
Huntington,  W.  Vo. 

GEORGE  W.  DOWDY 

Exacutiva  Vica  Prasidant  and  Ganarol  Monogar, 
Balk  Brothars  Company,  Chorlotto,  N.  C. 

JOSEPH  W.  DYE 

Prasidant,  Wolf  &  Dassouar,  Fort  Woyna,  Ind. 

BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 

Prasidant,  Nomm-Loasar's,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SIDNEY  R.  B.\ER 


REVITALIZATION  OF 
DOWNTOWN  AREAS 

Chairman: 

SIDNEY  R.  BAER 

Vico  Chairman  of  tha  Board  and  Traasurar, 
Stix,  Baar  &  Fullar,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HARRY  D.  ADAMY 

Prasidant,  Quockonbush  Company,  Potorson,  N.  J. 

G.  R.  BARTHOLOMEW 

Sacratary-Treasuror,  Nalson's  of  Roma,  Inc., 

Roma,  N.  Y. 

MARVIN  BING 

Sacratary-Treasuror,  Bings,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

DAVID  BLUTHENTHAL 

Vice  President,  Tha  Gut  Blast  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

A.  H.  BURCHFIELD 

Prasidant,  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FORD  C.  CARLISLE 

Manager  and  Vica  President,  Carlisle-Alien 
Company,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

RUSSELL  J.  CHARLES 

Vice  Prasidant  and  General  Manager,  Bowman's 
Deportment  Store,  Inc.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

ALFRED  E.  DARBY 

President,  Tha  Outlet  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

HARRY  DAVIDOW 

Executive  Vica  President,  The  Hacht  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

GEORGE  D.  DAYTON,  II 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager,  Tha  Dayton 
Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.  WILLARD  DENNIS 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  M.  EDWARDS,  JR. 

Dean,  School  of  Retailing,  New  York  University, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  ELLYSON,  JR. 

Director  of  Public  Relations,  Miller  &  Rhoads, 
Incorporated,  Richmond,  Va. 

JAMES  A.  GLOIN 

Executive  Vice  President,  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co., 
Indianapoiis,  Ind. 

NATHAN  J.  GOLD 

President,  Gold  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

MORTON  N.  GONDELMAN 

Vice  President  and  Controller,  Morton's,  Inc., 
Boston,  Moss. 

JOSEPH  A.  GRONAUER 

Store  Manager,  J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Company, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

P.  GUERRIERI 

Executive  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
Kresge-Newark,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PAUL  M.  H.\M MAKER 

Vice  President  and  General  Operating  Manager, 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

R.  B.  HART 

President,  Hart-Albin  Co.,  Billings,  Mont. 

ROBERT  W.  HINSDALE 

Partner,  Johnson  &  Hare,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

KARL  G.  HUDSON,  JR. 

General  Manager,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Hudson- 
Balk  Company,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

HENRY  L.  ISENBERG 

President,  Brown  Thomson,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


FRANK  J.  JOHNS 

President,  Tha  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co., 

Denver,  Colo. 

ARTHUR  C.  KAUFMANN 

Executive  Head,  Gimbel  Brothers, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

L.  KIRSHENBAUM 

President,  Juvenile  Shoppe,  Inc., 

New  London,  Conn. 

HARRY  P.  KNUDSON 

Store  Manager,  Walker-Scott  Company, 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

E.  MAURICE  LABOVITZ 

President,  Maurices,  Duluth,  Minn. 

MYRON  C.  LAW 

Vice  President,  Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

SAMUEL  E.  MAG 

President,  N.  E.  Mag  &  Sons,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

A.  C.  MALLETT 

Store  Manager,  Howland's,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

RAPHAEL  MALSIN 

President,  Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

S.  G.  McKOY 

President,  W.  W.  Bradley  Company,  Inc., 

Delavan,  Wise. 

NELSON  K.  NEIMAN 

Vice  President,  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

LEON  S.  NEWTON 

President,  Barnard,  Sumner  &  Putman, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

JEROME  M.  NEY 

President,  Boston  Store  Dry  Goods  Compony, 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

R.  A.  PATERSON 

President  and  General  Manager,  Spokane  Dry 
Goods  Co.  (The  Crescent),  Spokane,  Wash. 

E.  F.  PETTIS 

Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

ROGER  L.  SLATER 

President,  Dalton's,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

OHREN  SMULIAN 

General  Manager,  The  Froug  Company,  Inc., 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

JAMES  J.  O.  STONE 

President-Treasurer,  Fraser's^  Inc., 

Brockton,  Mass. 

HAROLD  WENDEL 

President  and  General  Manager,  Lipman  Wolfe 
&  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 

HERBERT  H.  WILSON 

President,  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS 

Chairman: 

ROBERT  J.  DOOLAN 

Personnel  Director,  Allied  Store  Corporation, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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TAH£  NO.  4 
$5-10  MILLION 


Merchandising  and  Operating  Results 

STORES  with  Annual  Sales  of  $S,000,000  to  $10/000,000 
TYPICAL  Performance 


MERCHANDISmG  DATA 
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Containing  detailed  data  for  over  300 
selling  departments  .  .  .  more  than 
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CONTROllERS*  CONGRESS,  NRDGA 
100  WEST  31  It  ST.,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


(Please  Print) 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  _  copies  of  the  1955  Edition  of 

DEPARTMENTAL  MERCHANDISING  AND  OPERATING  RESULTS. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY _ 


PRICES:  NRDGA  Members,  $9.50  —  Non-Retailers,  $14.50 
Non-Member  Retailers,  $22.50 
Moke  checks  payable  to  Notional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Ass'n. 
(Add  3*4  Soles  Tax  on  New  York  City  Orders) 


May,  1955 
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DAVID  McMULLIN 

P*r»onnel  Dirertor,  John  Wanomoker  Philodolphio, 
Philodolphio,  Pa. 

RAYMOND  M.  MIJNSCH 

Director  of  Perionnel  and  Service,  Miller  & 
Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Vo. 

CHARLES  H.  POTTER 

General  Personnel  Manager,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

LLOYD  H.  RICHMOND 

Personnel  Manager,  Marshall  Field  &  Company, 
Chicago,  III. 

HERBERT  H.  SCHWAMli 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Personnel,  J.  C. 
Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  A.  SCOTT 

President,  Walker-Scott  Company, 

San  Diego,  Calif. 


VINCENT  ABBOTT 

Personnel  Manager,  Abercrombie  &  Fitch  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  F.  ABELL 

Vice  President,  The  Shepard  Company, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

FREDERICK  G.  ATKINSON 

Vice  President  for  Personnel  and  Industrial 
Relations,  Mocy's  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FRED  V.  BROWN 

Executive  Vice  President,  George's-Rich's, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

JOHN  K.  COLLINS 

Personnel  Director,  Broadway-Hale  Stores,  Inc., 
Los  Angeles,  Califi 

A.  C.  DARMSTAETTER 

Darmstoetter's,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

SIMON  ENGLAND,  JR. 

Vice  President,  England  Brothers,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

W.  P.  FIGGINS 

Personnel  Administration  Director,  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SYDNEY  FREEDMAN 

Controller,  Wertheimer  Stores  Corp., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

EDGAR  D.  FREIMUTH 

President,  I.  Freimuth,  Inc.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

LEONARD  E.  HOFFMAN 

Personnel  Director,  Interstate  Department  Stores, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

EARL  P.  JOHNSON 

Assistant  Personnel  Manager,  Frederick  &  Nelson, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

JOHN  J.  LARKIN 

Employee  Relotions  Director,  S.  H.  Kress  &  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

IRVIN  L.  MALCOLM 

Assistant  Director  of  Personnel,  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  Detroit,  AAich. 

VIRGIL  MARTIN 

Assistant  to  the  President,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

MORTON  MEYERS.  JR. 

Vice  President,  Brandon's  Dept.  Store, 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


WALTER  SONDHEIM,  JR. 

Vice  President  and  Secretary,  Hochschild  Kohn  & 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  RICHARD  SONNEBORN 

Treasurer,  The  Hub,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

B.  N.  IJPHAM 

President,  Pittsburgh  Mercantile  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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DAVID  E.  MOESER 


FINANCE 


Chairman: 

DAVID  E.  MOESER 

President,  Conrad  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Moss. 

A.  W.  HUGHES 

President,  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

THEODORE  SCHLESINGER 

Vice  President,  Allied  Stores  Corporation, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  L.  STEARNS,  2nd 

President  and  General  Manager,  L.  L.  Stearns  & 
Sons,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

E.  C.  STEPHENSON 

Vice  President,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


JOSEPH  W.  DYE 


GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS 

Chairman: 

JOSEPH  W.  DYE 

President,  Wolf  &  Dessouer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

FERNAND  ALLEGOET 

Central-Bazars,  Bruxelles,  Belgium 

ALAN  R.  ANDERSON 

President,  The  Anderson  Shop,  Inc. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

W.  M.  BATTEN 

Vice  President,  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  H.  BENNETT 

Executive  Vice  President,  Zion's  Co-operative 
Mercantile  Institution,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

IRWIN  BERNSTEIN 

President,  Herzberg's,  Inc.,  Enid,  Okla. 

WALTER  A.  CROW 

Assistant  to  the  General  Manager,  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

HUGH  FRASER 

Chairman,  House  of  Fraser,  Ltd., 

Glasgow,  Scotland 

MILTON  J.  GREENEBAUM 

President,  Kirby,  Block  &  Company,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  HANSEN 

President,  Chandler  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MAX  HEILBRONN 

Vice  Chairman  and  Joint  President,  Aux  Galeries 
Lafayette,  Paris,  France 

LOUIS  J.  KAHN 

Kahn's  Department  Store,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

EGIL  E.  KROGH 

President  and  General  Manager,  Sibley,  Lindsay 
&  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MAX  LEVINE 

President  and  General  Manager,  Foley  Brothers 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  Houston,  Texas 

FRANK  M.  MAYFIELD 

President,  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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STORES 


MAK  OLM  F.  McNAlR 

OnKluoie  School  of  Butinott  Adminiitrotion, 
Kofvar<<  Univartity,  Boston,  Moss. 

FRF.l)  MORGAN 

Tiaasu'pr,  Mondol  Brothars,  Chicago,  III. 

benjamin  h.  namm 

fratident,  Namm-Loasar's,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

JEROME  M.  NEY 

msident,  Boston  Stora  Dry  Goods  Compsny, 
fort  Smith,  Ark. 

FRED  H.  SCHOEMAN 

Vka  Presidant  and  Solas  Monogar  of  Matosco, 
AHiad  Purchasing  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  S.  SCHRAMM 

Exaculive  Vico  Prasidant,  J.  S.  Schramm  Company, 
Burlington,  Iowa 

ARNOLD  I.  SHAPIRO 

Prasidart,  The  Globa-Watertawn,  Inc., 

Wotartown,  N.  Y. 

MYRON  S.  SILBER  I 

Fadarated  Department  Stores,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

GEORC.E  L.  S'l  EARNS,  2iul 

President  and  General  Manager,  L.  L.  Stearns  & 
Sons,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

G.  ZANETTI 

Manager  of  Foreign  Operation,  Associated 
AAerchandising  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


H.  S.  BLACKMAN 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  CONTROLS 
OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Chairman: 

H.  S.  BLACKMAN 

J.  C.  Penney  Company, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

WALTER  A.  CROW 

Assistant  to  the  General  Manager,  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

R.  F.  GARRITSON 

Vice  Presidant,  S.  H.  Krass  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ABE  HACKMAN 

Vice  Prasidant  and  Controller,  AAacy's  New  York, 
Now  York,  N.  Y. 

JEROME  M.  NEY 

President,  Boston  Store  Dry  Goods  Co., 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

WALTER  E.  REITZ 

Executive  Controller,  The  Hacht  Co., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

CHARLES  W.  RIVOIRE 

W.  T.  Grant  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  SAWYER 

Associated  Merchandising  Carp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MYRON  SILBERT 

Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

HAROLD  WEINBERG 

The  May  Campany,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ROBERT  A.  WILBRANin 

Corporate  Legal  Department,  Marshall  Field  & 
Company,  Chicago,  III. 


BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 


ADVISORY  TO  THE 

INTERNATIONAL 

COMMITTEE 


Chairman: 

BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 

President,  Namm-loeser's,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Vice  Chairman: 

CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS 

President  and  General  Manager,  The  G.  M. 
McKelvey  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Vice  Chairman  for  France: 

JEAN  BADER 

Aux  Galaries  D'Orleans,  Paris,  France 

REGINALD  H.  BIGGS 

Vice  President  and  Administrative  Assistant  to 
the  President,  The  Emporium  Capwell  Company, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

JOSEPH  W.  DYE 

President,  Wolf  &  Dessouer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


MILTON  J.  GREENEBAUM 

President,  Kirby  Block  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ERWIN  J.  HEILEMANN 

Vice  President,  Abercrombie  &  Fitch  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

MISS  R.  KIYOKO  KAMIJRI 

The  Ritz  Store,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

ARTHUR  C.  KAUFMANN 

Executive  Head,  Gimbel  Brothers, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EGIL  E.  KROGH 

President  and  General  Manager,  Sibley,  Lindsay 
&  Curr,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  C.  NEVIUS 

Nevius-Voorhoes,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

MISS  DOROTHY  SHAVER 

President,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ERNEST  H.  WYCKOFF 

President,  A.  B.  Wyckoff,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Chairman: 

GEORGE  W.  DOWDY 

Executive  Vice  President  and  General  AAanager, 
Balk  Brothers  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

E.  W.  AARON 

General  Manager,  Johnson's  Department  Stora, 
Inc.,  Danville,  Va. 

OLWIN  F.  ACKLEY 

Olwin  Angell  Store,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

AL, \N  R.  ANDERSON 

President,  The  Anderson  Shop,  Inc., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

ELMER  A.  BARTELT 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager,  Ed.  Schuster 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

JOHN  S.  BOYER 

General  Manager,  Charles  H.  Bear  and  Co. 
York,  Pa. 

W.  P.  BUCK 

Vice  Presidant,  Buck's,  Inc.,  Wichita,  Kons. 


GEORGE  W.  DOWDY 
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HENRY  T.  CONNER 

Treasurer  and  General  Manager,  Burden,  Smith 
&  Company,  Macon,  Go. 

C.  B.  CROSBY.  JR. 

President,  Crosby  Brothers,  Inc.,  Topeka,  Kans. 

R.  L.  EASTABROOKS 

General  Manager,  A.  &  B.  Commercial  Company, 
Kohului,  Maui,  Hawaii 

JAMES  A.  EGGER 

Egger's  Department  Store,  Columbus,  Miss. 

ROBERT  B.  GRIFFITH 

President,  R.  B.  Griffith  Co.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

R.  B.  HART 

President,  Hort-Albin  Co.,  Billings,  Mont. 

C.  ROBERT  HUBBARD 

President,  Hubbard-Hinkel,  Inc. 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

F.  L.  KETTEL 

President,  The  Lamson  Brothers  Company, 

Toledo,  Ohio 

PETER  M.  LEAVITT 

President,  The  Leavitt  Stores  Corp., 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

MYRON  D.  NEUSTETER 

Neusteters,  Denver,  Cole. 

VV.  G.  REHM 

President,  Mitchell,  Baker  Smith  Co., 

Lexington,  Ky. 

H.  O.  SCHLAGER 

President,  Dixie  Shops,  Inc.,  Ypsilonti,  Mich. 

CLARK  E.  SIMON 

President,  The  D.  J.  Cole  Company, 

Billings,  AAont. 

S.  V.  SCHOONMAKER.  JR. 

President,  John  Schoonmoker  &  Son,  Inc., 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

HAROLD  STEINFELD 

Steinfeld's,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

JOHN  S.  WAGNER 

President,  Lockharts,  inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

L.  FARGO  WELLS 

Forgo-Wilson-Wells  Co.,  Pocatello,  Idaho 

ARTHUR  WRUBEL 

President,  Wrubel's,  Inc.,  Middletown,  Conn. 


JEROME  K.  KLEIN 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Chairman: 

JEROME  E.  KLEIN 

Public  Relations  Director,  Lone-Bryont,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  ATLAS 

President,  The  Atlas  Fashion  Co., 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

ALVIN  BENJAMIN 

Merchandise  Manager,  Benjamins,  Salisbury,  Md. 

CARL  BLEIBERG 

Public  Relations  Director,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

RICHARD  J.  BLUM 

Executive  Head,  Saks-34th,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

RALPH  BROWN 

Executive  Department,  J.  C.  Penney  Campany, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HOWARD  CONRAD 

President  and  General  Manager,  Walkers,  Long 
Beach,  Inc.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

WILLIAM  ELLYSON,  JR. 

Director  of  Public  Relations,  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc., 
Richmond,  Va. 

JAMES  GERSHMAN 

Public  Relations  Director,  Macy's  New  York, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

HAROLD  V.  GLEN 

Vice  President,  Sales  Promotion  Division,  Marshall 
Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

MORRIS  GUBERMAN 

President,  Kaufman's,  Inc., 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

DONALD  W.  HAYDEN 

General  Manager,  Anchor  Co., 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

MRS.  JULIA  M.  LEE 

Director  of  Public  Relotions,  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

MOSE  LEIBOWITZ 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Mose  Leibowitz,  Inc., 

York,  Pa. 

ODELLO  M.  LEITER 

Vice  President,  Leiter  Brothers,  Inc., 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

JULIAN  C.  LOEWENGUTH 

Publicity  Director  and  Divisional  Vice  President, 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 

JAMES  L.  MOORE 

President,  Loveman's  Inc.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

ROY  H.  MYERS 

President,  John  G.  Myers  Co.,  Inc.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

M.  W.  NORDLINGER 

General  Manager,  Rice's  Fashion  Corner,  Inc., 
Norfolk,  Va. 

C.  L.  OLSON 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Ellisons,  Minot,  N.  D. 

BEN  PROJAN 

President,  Hanny's,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


CHARLES  W.  RIVOIRE 

Secretary,  W.  T.  Grant  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

BERNARD  SAKOWITZ 

Vice  President,  Sakowitz  Brothers,  Houston,  Texas 

LOWELL  M.  SCHULMAN 

Vice  President,  L.  A.  Schulman,  Inc., 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

LOUIS  SELIG 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer,  House  of  Fashion, 
Inc.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

MRS.  DOROTHEA  W.  SITLEV 

Directar,  Consumer  Relations,  Gimbel  Brothers, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ALBERT  M.  SKINNER 

President,  Skinner  Chamberlain  &  Company,  Inc, 
Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

GEORGE  L.  STEARNS.  2nd 

President  and  General  Manager,  L.  L.  Stearns  B 
Sons,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

JACK  UTZ 

Sales  Promotion  Manager,  Frederick  &  Nelson, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

CLARENCE  C.  ZIESEL 

President,  Ziesel  Brothers  Company, 

Elkhart,  Ind. 


A.  R.  FINDLEY 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 


Chairman: 

A.  R.  FINDLEY 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer,  Wieboldt  Stores, 
Inc.,  Evanston,  III. 

SHERMAN  J.  BAGGS 

Manager,  The  Roe  Emerson  Store,  Newark,  Ohio 

VINCENT  C.  A.  BITTER 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer,  Peck  &  Peck, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  D.  BROM FIELD 

President  and  General  Manager,  Levy  Brothers 
Department  Store,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

FRANK  J.  BUESCHER 

Controller,  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd., 

New  Orleans,  La. 
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TAXATION 


jam  I  S  L.  CLARKE,  JR. 

Vice  Preiident,  Miller'*  Incorporated, 

Knoxviile,  Tenn. 

THOMAS  L.  EVANS 

Secretory-Treasurer,  Rosenbaum  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

JAM  I  S  A.  (;loin 

Executive  Vice  President,  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Company, 
Indiorropolis,  Ind. 

R.  I  .  CORBY 

Manager,  Central  Personnel  Services,  Marshall 
Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

P.  (.CERRIERI 

Executive  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
Kresge-Newark,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

GEORGE  W.  HALL 

Controller  and  Vice  President,  Raphael  Weill  & 
Company  (The  White  House),  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

JOHN  VV.  LONG 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer,  The  Anderson- 
Newcomb  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

VIRGIL  MARTIN 

Assistant  to  the  President,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

RODMAN  MORGAN 

Treasurer,  Bright  Stores,  Inc.,  Lansford,  Pa. 

WALTER  E.  REITZ,  JR. 

Vice  President  and  Executive  Controller,  The 
Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LEO  ROTHOUSE 

Vice  President,  A.  Harris  &  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas 

PAUL  E.  SMITH 

Instructor  in  Retailing,  School  of  Retailing,  New 
York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  G.  STEPHENSON 

Vkt  President,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

PAUL  R.  STEVENSON 

President,  Stevenson's,  Inc.,  Lo  Jolla,  Calif. 

R.  W.  VAN  HORN 

Assistant  to  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

JOHN  S.  WAGNER 

Treasurer,  Lockhart's,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


E.  C.  STEPHENSON 


Chairman: 

E.  C.  S  I  EPHENSON 

Vice  President,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  1).  .ANDERSON 

Vice  President  and  Comptroller,  Marshall  Field 
&  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

VINCENT  C.  A.  BITTER 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer,  Peck  &  Peck, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

RALPH  W.  BUTTON 

Assistant  Secretary,  Allied  Stores  Corporation, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

DOUGLASS  C.  COUPE 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer,  Sibley,  Lindsay  & 
Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  CREWS 

President,  The  Crews-Beggs  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Pueblo,  Colo. 

H.  GLENN  DUIS 

President,  The  Marting  Brothers  Company, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio 

DAVID  A.  FALK 

President,  O.  Falk's,  Tampa,  Fla. 

GAIL  G.  GRANT 

President,  The  Gail  G.  Grant  Co., 

Poinesville,  Ohio 

c;eorge  w.  hall 

Controller,  Raphael  Weill  &  Company  (The  White 
House),  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

WILLI.AM  J.  HAMILTON 

Executive  Vice  President  and  Treasurer,  The 
Shepard  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

W.  S.  JONES 

President,  Stone  &  Thomas,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

R.  R.  JORGENSEN 

General  Manager  Tax  Department,  Sears  Roebuck 
and  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

WALTER  F.  KAPLAN 

Secretary-Treasurer,  The  Emporium  Capwell 
Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

JOHN  J.  K.AVANAGH 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer,  The  Hecht  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

MICHAEL  F.  KETZ 

Controller,  W.  T.  Grant  Company, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  .A.  M.AGNIER 

Assistant  Secretary,  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

GILBERT  J.  C.  McCURDY 

President,  McCurdy  &  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TOM  Q.  McGEE 

President  and  Treasurer,  The  Aug.  W.  Smith  Co., 
Spartonburg,  S.  C. 

W.  GILBERT  MORRISON 

Treasurer  and  Secretary,  Associated  Dry  Goods 
Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BENJAMIN  M.  PARKER 

Parker  &  Porker,  Atlanta,  Go. 

GEORGE  W.  PRIEHS 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager,  Priehs 
Department  Store,  Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 

EMANUEL  PRINCE 

Comptroller,  Doop's,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LEONARD  X.  ROSENBERCi 

Controller,  Goldblott  Bros.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

H.  SCH.ACHTSCHNEIDER 

Controller,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Milwaukee,  Wise. 

EDGAR  L.  SCHWARTZ 

President,  Nathan  Frank's  Sons,  Inc., 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

PETER  J.  STEELING 

Executive  Manager,  J.  P.  Allen  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

HECTOR  SUYKER 

President  and  General  Manager,  The  Foir, 
Chicago,  III. 

EUGENE  B.  SYDNOR,  JR. 

President,  Southern  Department  Stores,  ItK., 
Richmond,  Va. 

D.  C.  WELLS 

Controller,  S.  H.  Kress  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


EUGENE  H.  WABLER 


TRANSPORTATION 

Chairman: 

EUGENE  H.  WABLER 

Traffic  Manager,  The  Rike-Kumler  Company, 
Dayton,  Ohio 

JOHN  H.  BAHL 

Traffic  Manager,  The  Higbee  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

WARNER  L.  BULLOCK 

Assistant  Superintendent,  The  Wm.  Hengerer  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  A.  DAN  AH  Y 

Traffic  Manager,  Burdine's,  Inc.,  Miami,  Fla. 

E.  J.  DERENTHAL 

Traffic  Manager,  Macy's  New  York, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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HENRY  M.  DOLL,  JR. 

Traffic  Manager,  Datmend't,  lot  AngaUi,  CoHf. 

C.  A.  DONZE 

Traffic  AAanagar,  Oimbol  Rrothart, 

Pfiilodalpliia,  Pa. 

R.  B.  EASON 

Traffic  Manager,  Rkh'i,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

H.  C.  FENWICK 

Transportation  Director,  S.  Kahn  Sons  Co., 
Washington,  0.  C. 

A.  L.  FRANCIS 

Traffic  Manager,  Thalhimer  Bros.,  IrK., 

RichntoiMl,  Va. 

MISS  DOROTHY  GEISS 

Traffic  Manager,  Strouss-Hirshberg's, 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

YALE  C.  HANKS 

Secretory-Treasurer,  Controller,  Eyerly's,  Inc., 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

C.  LYMAN  HASWELL 

General  Traffic  Manager,  Allied  Stores 
Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  F.  HOLVAY 

Traffic  Manager,  Goldblatt  Bros.,  Inc., 

Chicago,  III. 

L.  H.  KAMP 

Traffic  AAanager,  The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

J.  N.  KANN 

Traffic  Manager,  G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Hartford,  Conn. 

BRYAN  D.  LOCKE 

Traffic  Manager,  Monnig's,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

JOHN  W.  McDANIEL 

Traffic  Manager,  loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

FRED  OXMAN 

Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  M.  PEVAROFF 

Assistant  to  Controller,  The  AAay  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

W.  A.  ROSS 

Office  Manager,  Frederick  &  Nelson, 

Seattle,  Wash. 

FRANK  R.  RUSSELL 

Traffic  AAanoger,  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co., 

Denver,  Colo. 

ARTHUR  T.  SALOIS 

Traffic  and  Receiving  AAanager,  Sibley,  Lindsay  & 
Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A.  SCHWADERER 

Traffic  Manager,  AAarshall  Field  &  Company, 
Chicago,  III. 

RAY  SHEARER 

Traffic  Manager,  Lichtenstein's,  Inc., 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

FRANK  G.  SHEDDY 

Receiving  Manager,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FRED  W.  SIGMUND 

Traffic  Division  Director,  The  Hecht  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


ROBERT  H.  SMITH 

Traffic  Manager,  John  Wonamaker, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  C.  TETLEY 

Traffic  Manager,  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ROBERT  E.  VANTINE 

Traffic  Manager,  Bloomingdale  Bros., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


CHARLES  W.  DORN 


TECHNICAL 


Chairman: 

CHARLES  W.  DORN 

Director,  Research  Laboratory,  J.  C.  Penney 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  L.  BJORKLUND 

Assistant  to  the  General  Manager,  Marshall  Field 
&  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

EPHRAIM  FREEDMAN 

Director,  AAacy's  Bureau  of  Standards,  Macy's 
New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DR.  JULES  LABARTHE 

Senior  Fellow,  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial 
Research,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  PiHsburgh,  Pa. 

MISS  GENEVIEVE  SMITH 

Senior  Testing  Engineer,  Sears  Roebuck  and  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  L.  STUTZ 

President,  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ex-Officio  members  of  all 
committees  are: 

PHILIP  M.  TALBOTT, 

President,  NRDGA 

IRWIN  D.  WOLF 

Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  NRDGA 

J.  GORDON  DAKINS 

Executive  Vice  President,  NRDGA 


SEAMAN  J.  TANENHAUS 


Vice  President,  Brotan's  Binghamton  Corp., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


LOUIS  J.  VILLA 

AAanoger,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Associated 
Merchandising  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y 


VENDOR  RELATIONS 


Vice  Chairman: 

RICHARD  C.  BOND 

President,  John  Wonamaker,  Philadelphia,  Po. 

Vice  Chairman: 

HECTOR  ESCOBOSA 

President,  I.  Magnin  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Colif. 

Vice  Chairman: 

LEWIS  B.  SAPPINGTON 

Vice  President,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 

Detroit,  Mkh. 

HARRY  M.  DAVIDOW 

Executive  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SAMUEL  EINSTEIN 

Treasurer  and  General  Merchandise  Manager, 

G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

BRUCE  A.  GIMBEL 

President,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MURRAY  GRAHAM 

Macy's  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MORRIS  GUBERMAN 

President,  Kaufman's,  Inc., 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

EGIL  E.  KROGH 

President,  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

JESSE  W.  LEVISON 

Executive  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LAWRENCE  C.  ORGAN 

Merchandise  Manager,  Broadway  Department 
Store,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

DAVID  L.  RIKE 

President,  The  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

MAX  ROBB 

President,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WILLIAM  SCHAEFER 

F.  H.  Schaefer  &  Ca.,  Inc.,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

GEORGE  A.  SCOTT 

President  and  General  Manager,  Walker-Scott 
Company,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

WILLIAM  B.  SCHULDENFREI 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

SIDNEY  L.  SOLOMON 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CAMERON  THOMPSON 

Vice  President  and  General  Merchandise  Manager, 
Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

JAMES  F.  TOBIN 

President,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Evanston,  III. 

CHARLES  ZADOK 

Gimbel  Brothers,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
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A  Downtown  Shopping  Center 


The  Month  in  Retailing 

(Continued  from  page  8) 


six  more  planned  or  building.  The 
latent  one  to  be  announced  is  in 
Chicago’s  Chatham  Shopping  Center, 
which  is  being  expanded  from  its  pres¬ 
ent  jO  stores  to  100  or  more.  Gold- 
blatt’s  will  be  one  story;  65,000  sq.  ft.; 
scheduled  for  early  1956. 

JoH.N  Wanamaker  Westchester, 
originally  planned  as  a  branch  of  the 
now  departed  New  York  store,  opened 
on  .April  29;  on  May  3,  the  Great  Neck 
branch  on  Long  Island  was  closed 
down.  The  Westchester  branch,  like 
those  at  Wynnewood,  Pa.,  and  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  is  a  complete  depart¬ 
ment  store,  the  largest  of  all  Wana¬ 
maker  branches  (225,000  square  feet), 
and  a  full  1 10  miles  from  Philadelphia. 


C.O.D.  Charges.  The  policy  of  charg¬ 
ing  C.O.D.  customers  the  approximate 
difference  between  United  Parcel  rates 
on  regular  deliveries  and  on  C.O.D.  de¬ 
liveries  is  becoming  more  widespread. 
New  York  stores  (Gimbel’s,  .Macy’s 
and  Bloomingdale’s  included)  in- 
aeased  their  charges  last  month, 
Macy’s  still  restricting  the  charge,  how¬ 
ever,  to  mail  and  phone  orders. 


^T'HE  Daniels  and  Fisher  store  in  Court  House  Square,  Denver,  will  be 
the  first  completely  new  department  store  building  erected  in  a  down¬ 
town  area  since  1947,  when  a  new  Foley’s  opened  for  business  in  Houston. 
The  store  is  one  unit  in  a  planned  development,  which  suggests  the  pattern 
likely  to  be  taken  by  urban  “recentralization”  movements  elsewhere. 

The  store  itself  is  a  five-story  and  basement  structure,  set  back  1 35  feet 
from  the  main  street  so  that  an  open  plaza  is  created.  Also  on  the  plaza, 
and  separated  from  the  department  store  only  by  a  pedestrian  walk,  there 
will  be  a  one-story  mart  of  lx)oth-like  specialty  shops.  Across  the  street  is 
a  20-story  hotel,  rising  on  free-standing  columns  above  a  two-story  mer¬ 
chandising  area,  A  “Peacock  .Alley”  bridge  will  connect  the  dining  room 
floor  of  the  hotel  with  the  second  floor  of  the  department  store. 

The  diagram  below  and  the  cutaway  in  the  sketch  above  show  the 
three  sub-surface  levels  of  parking  area,  and  the  underground  receiving 
facilities.  Escalators  and  elevators  will  carry  the  customers  from  the  park¬ 
ing  levels  to  all  floors  of  the  store.  Up  to  2,500  cars  can  lie  accommodated 
at  one  time,  and  the  fact  that  the  facility  is  shared  by  the  store  and  the 
hotel  will  keep  it  in  use  24  hours  a  day.  The  hotel  will  have  very  large 
convention  and  banquet  facilities. 

Webb  &  Knapp,  Inc.,  the  builder  and  owner  of  the  whole  Court  House 
Square  development,  will  lease  the  department  store  building  to  Daniels 
&  Fisher.  Only  one  block  away  is  another  Webb  &  Knapp  development. 
Mile  High  Center.  Here  a  23-story  office  tower  building  has  been  erected, 
and  an  air  transportation  terminal  will  be  completed  this  summer. 


Coffee  Break  Meetings.  In  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  business  men  have  adopted 
the  idea  of  morning  coffee  clubs.  The 
South  Kansas  City  Business  Club  di¬ 
vided  itself  into  neighborhood  groups 
for  this  purpose,  and  400  men  are  now 
meeting  three  times  weekly  in  different 
localities.  Each  member  takes  a  turn 
as  host.  Ben  .Ashell,  Kansas  City  spe¬ 
cialty  shop  owner,  says  these  meetings 
bring  together  many  merchants  and 
other  business  men  who  don’t  have 
time  for  luncheon  sessions. 


mager. 


NRDGA  Appointments.  Sam  Flanel 
has  been  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  its  Research  Committee.  Since 
1950  Flanel  had  been  assistant  to  Ray¬ 
mond  F.  Cofjes,  former  manager  of  the 
Congress,  who  resigned  recently  to  be¬ 
come  controller  at  Meier  &  Frank, 
Portland.  Flanel,  a  1941  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Buffalo,  was  assistant 
controller  at  J.  N.  Adam  fe  Co.,  Buffalo, 
before  coming  to  the  NRDGA. 
Michael  V.  Halloran  was  named  assist- 


anoger, 


ant  general  manager  of  the  Congress. 

Edward  Francis  Engle  was  appoint¬ 
ed  manager  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision,  and  Visual  Merchandising 
Group,  NRDGA,  early  this  month.  He 
has  been  an  executive  of  Amos  Parrish 
and  Company,  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  of  Robert  Hall  Clothes,  and  a  copy 
chief  at  Gimbel’s,  New  York.  Engle 
succeeds  Howard  P.  Abrahams,  who 
resigned  to  join  the  Amos  Parrish  or¬ 
ganization. 


SAM  FLANil 

G«n«ral  Managar,  Controller*'  Congro** 


Management  and  Promotion  Helps 


Fall  and  Christmas  Planning.  The 

Smaller  Stores  Division  will  meet  in 
New  York  on  June  8,  to  discuss  fall 
ready-to-wear  plans  and  Christmas  pro¬ 
motions.  There  will  be  an  afternoon 
session  and  a  dinner  session,  both  at 
the  Hotel  New  Yorker.  For  the  dinner 
session  ($8.50  pter  pierson)  reservations 
should  be  made  in  advance  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Smaller  Stores  Division, 
NRDGA,  100  West  31  Street,  New 
York. 

To  Sell  More  Home  Goods.  Complete 
details  on  how  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company  runs  its  sensationally  success¬ 
ful  in-the-home  selling  program  are  to 
be  found  in  a  “package”  containing 
all  the  talks  and  discussion  at  the 


Home  Furnishings  Group  conference 
in  Washington  last  month.  It  contains 
equally  detailed  information  on  ware¬ 
house  sales  and  coordinated  style  pro¬ 
motions;  on  the  exp)erience  of  stores 
that  undertook  to  meet  discount  house 
comp>etition  aggressively:  on  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department’s  attitude  toward  the 
fair  trade  laws,  and  on  half-a-dozen 
other  subjects  of  concern  to  home  fur¬ 
nishings  and  appliance  departments. 
.\vailable  from  the  MERt;HANDisiNG 
Division,  NRDGA,  100  West  31  Street, 
New  York,  at  $2.00  a  copy;  $1.50  in 
quantities  of  10  or  more. 

Training  for  Ad  Men.  The  seventh 
annual  workshop  in  retail  advertising 
copy  will  be  held  at  New  York  Uni¬ 


versity  from  June  13  to  June  17.  This 
is  sponsored  jointly  by  N.  Y.  I’,  and 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  of 
NRDGA.  It’s  an  intensive  training 
school  to  which  stores  send  selected 
members  of  their  advertising  staffs. 
The  program  is  designed  so  that  when 
this  executive  or  executive  trainee  re¬ 
turns  to  the  store,  aimed  with  a  kit  of 
training  material  and  a  preparetl  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  week’s  work,  he  can  teach 
others  what  he  has  learned.  In  past 
years,  92  stores  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  and  Canada  have  sent  staff  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  workshop.  The  tuition 
charge  is  $250.  More  details  and 
application  forms  can  lie  obtained 
from  the  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
NRDGA,  100  West  31  Street,  New 
York. 

Management  Seminar.  The  seminar, 
“Organizing  for  Effective  Manage¬ 
ment,”  for  policy-making  retail  execu¬ 
tives,  will  be  conducted  from  June  27 
to  July  2.  Enthusiastic  response  to  the 
two  previous  seminars  has  led  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  Research  Committee 
to  repieat  the  five-day  event. 

Examination  of  the  management 
philosophy  and  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  of  small  and  large  retail  establish¬ 
ments  is  conducted  by  attending  retail 
executives  under  the  direction  of  man- 


Long-range  modernization  program  of  Kerr's,  Winfield,  Kansas,  was  completed  by  this 
strikirtg  transformation  of  a  70-year  old  store  front.  The  new  facade  is  of  patterned  stucco. 
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agenieiu  engineers  and  retail  sp>ecial- 
ists  from  Harvard  and  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  seminar,  to  be  conducted  at 
Montaiik  Manor,  Montauk  Point, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  will  analyze  the 
key  elements  of  organizational  struc¬ 
ture,  the  profit  opportunities  in  organi¬ 
zation;  and  other  problems,  including 
a  progi  am  for  action. 

Executives  attending  previous  semi¬ 
nars  have  had  nothing  but  praise. 

. .  One  of  the  greatest  contributions 
NRnU.A  has  ever  made  to  the  indus¬ 
try,”  said  VV.  L.  Smith,  general  mana¬ 
ger,  The  John  Gerber  Company,  Mem¬ 
phis.  “.  .  .  The  finest  management 
session  I  have  ever  attended,”  wrote  P. 
W.  Sdiaeffer,  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  operating  manager  of  Burdine’s, 
Miami. 

“1  have  never  attended  anything  of 
this  kind  in  my  28  years  of  retailing 
that  was  more  inspirational,  thought- 
provoking  and  objectively  helpful  to 
me  in  my  job,”  wrote  .Mfred  C. 
Thompson,  vice-president  and  general 
manager.  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Rich¬ 
mond. 

Eligible  for  registration  are  key  ex¬ 


Four  managers  and  fwo  archHeds  of  Danish  department  stores  recently  made  a  one- 
month  coast-to-coast  tour  of  U.  S.  stores.  At  NRDGA  headquarters,  they  said  they 
were  most  impressed  by  self-seledion  techniques,  flexible  fixturing,  and  the  ad-H-out 
teaching  techniques  used  here  for  sales  training.  The  group,  who  come  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  wound  up  their  trip  in  New  York, 
as  guests  of  henjamin  H.  Namm,  president  of  Namm-Loeser,  Inc.,  and  chairman  of 
the  NRDGA  International  Division. 


Washability  Labeling.  A  new  step  in 
the  move  for  more  informative  label¬ 
ing  was  taken  at  a  meeting  in  the 
NRDGA  offices  last  month.  This  con¬ 
cerns  laundering  information.  The 
proposal  is  that  manufacturers  adopt  a 
uniform  system  of  labeling  merchan¬ 
dise  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  five  fol¬ 
lowing  categories:  “completely  wash¬ 
able”:  “fully  washable— do  not  bleach”; 
“wash  in  warm  water— do  not  bleach”; 


ecutives,  responsible  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  one  or  more  major  store 
functions.  Fees  are  .$300  for  members 
of  Controllers’  Congress  and  the 
NRDCiA,  and  $375  for  non-members. 
.Meals  and  living  accommodations  are 
not  included  in  the  fees.  .Applications 
are  available  from  the  .Seminar  .Ad¬ 
ministrator,  Controllers’  Congress  Re¬ 
search  C^ommittee,  100  West  31  .Street, 
New  York  1. 


HERE  IS  HOW  Sft€^umct4ten. 

WORKS  FOR  YOU . . . 


•  you,  yourself,  can  tailor-make  your  equipment  to 
6t  the  various  sizes  and  shapes  of  your  Gift  items. 

•  ?;itirrnTitf(V-  handles  increased  selling  stock  tor  the 
peak  periods  .  .  .  encourages  self-selection. 


INCREASES  YOUR 
PRESENT 
SELLING  AREA 
BY  75%  AND  MORE  , 

SEE  US  AT  OUR  NEW  NEW  YORK  SHOWROOM 


■'i. 


“wash  by  hand  in  lukewarm  water— do 
not  bleach";  and  “dry  clean.”  More 
detailed  instruction  would  be  given  on 
hang  ugs.  The  NRDGA  has  asked  the 
American  Standards  Committee,  L-25, 
to  study  these  proposals  in  connection 
with  the  fabrics  serviceability  stand¬ 
ards  it  is  now  formulating.  Coop>erat- 
ing  in  the  program  are  the  National 
Association  of  Shirt,  Pajama  and 
Sj>ortswear  Manufacturers,  which  has 
already  adopted  the  labels;  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail  Clothiers 
and  Furnishers;  the  Associated  Men’s 
Wear  Retailers  of  New  York;  the 
American  Institute  of  Laundering  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Drycleaning. 

P«rsonn«l  Testing.  Industrial  Psy¬ 
chology,  Inc.,  is  the  originator  of  four 
widely-used  series  of  tests  for  personnel 
selection  and  evaluation.  Last  month 
this  organization  set  up  a  new  divis¬ 
ion,  specializing  in  retail  personnel, 
and  headed  by  Morris  Guberman, 
president  of  Kaufman’s,  Inc.,  of  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs.  The  stated  purpose  is 
“to  provide  stores  with  modern  tech¬ 
niques  in  piersonnel  evaluation  com¬ 
parable  to  the  techniques  which  they 
now  obtain  from  consultants  in  mer¬ 
chandising,  fashions,  storekeeping.’’ 
Guberman,  an  intensely  practical  re¬ 
tailer  and  an  enthusiast  about  scien¬ 


tific  personnel  evaluation,  describes 
the  goal  this  way:  “A  reduction  of  the 
56  per  cent  of  operating  budget  now 
tied  up  in  p>ersonnel  costs.’’  Several 
kinds  of  service  are  offered,  ranging 
from  packaged  testing  systems  to  in¬ 
dividual  consultation.  Several  free 
bulletins  are  available  on  request, 
among  them;  “Sales  Personnel— How 
to  Select  Them  Scientifically,’’  “Steps 
in  a  Company  Merit  Rating  Program,” 
“How  to  Install  a  Personnel  Test  Pro¬ 
gram,”  and  “Steps  in  Hiring  an  Em¬ 
ployee.”  Write  Retail  Personnel  Di¬ 
vision,  Industrial  Psychology,  Inc., 
T ucson  6,  .\rizona. 

Training  Material.  A  sales  training 
plan  for  soft  goods  is  offered  on  a 
monthly  subscription  basis  by  Motiva¬ 
tion  Methods,  Inc.  Each  month’s  pack¬ 
age  contains  an  analysis  of  two  lines  of 
merchandise,  telling  what  basic  fea¬ 
tures  the  salesjjerson  should  stress  in 
selling.  A  guide  for  supervisors  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  each  package;  also  an  illus¬ 
trated  discussion  of  customer  psychol¬ 
ogy  aimed  at  the  salesperson,  and,  in 
some  cases,  slide  films  or  phonograph 
records  for  group  presentation.  The 
plan  is  based  on  one  that  has  been 
successfully  used  by  a  large  department 
store  chain.  The  subscription  price 
varies  according  to  the  number  of 


Mechanics  of  Control 


Two  new  point-of-sale  accounting  systems  are  now  being  introduced  to  stores  by  the 
Samas  Punched  Card  Division  of  Underwood  Corporation.  One  uses  a  printed  and 
punched  price  ticket,  the  other  a  cash  register  tape.  In  the  "tab-tag"  system  of  unit 
control,  a  punched  stub  is  torn  off  the  price  tag  by  the  salesperson  when  a  sale  is 
made  and  the  data  is  transferred  to  a  21 -column  card.  The  second  point-of-sale 
accounting  system  utilizes  a  tape-to-card  punch  that  converts  paper  tape,  punched  by 
the  cash  register,  into  a  40-column  punched  card.  The  display  above  shows,  from  left 
to  right,  the  tabulator,  sorter  and  tape-to-card  machine. 


employees  covered.  A  sample  ol  the 
monthly  p}ackage  can  be  had  on  re¬ 
quest  from  Motivation  Methods,  Inc., 
21  East  63  Street,  New  York. 


Servicing  Floor  Coverings.  A  seal  of 
cleanability  will  soon  be  awarded  to 
floor  coverings  that  can  be  cleaned 
satisfactorily,  the  National  Institute 
OF  Rug  Cleaning  announces.  Color 
fastness  and  shrinkage,  as  related  to 
cleaning,  will  also  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  .  . .  Same  organization,  at  Silver 
Spring,  Maryland,  is  distributing  re- 
piort,  “How  to  Clean  Tufted  Cotton 
Carp)et  on  Location,”  to  professional 
rug  cleaners.  ...  A  warning  against 
using  oil-base  mothproofing  material 
on  carpiets  in  the  retail  workroom  has 
been  issued  by  R.  M.  Haas,  technical 
director  of  ServiceMaster,  carp)et 
cleaning  and  mothproofing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Servicemaster  itself  offers  moth¬ 
proofing  chemical  and  training  in  its 
application  to  retail  stores,  plus  three- 
year  guarantee  for  the  customer.  Ad¬ 
dress:  21 17  N.  Wayne  .\ve.,  Chicago  14. 


New  Market  Letters.  Two  new  mer¬ 
chandising  guides,  in  the  form  of 
p>ocket  magazines,  are  being  distrib¬ 
uted  to  stores  by  McCall’s.  One  is 
a  Merchandising  Guide  for  Tableware 
and  Accessories  and  the  other  is  a 
Do-It-Yourself  Market  Letter.  Both 
include  information  on  new  products 
and  useful  training  material,  as  well 
as  information  about  McCall’s  promo¬ 
tional  tie-ins.  The  magazine  also  offen 
free  copies  of  a  detailed  survey  on 
consumer  preferences  in  tableware  and 
accessories.  Write  Home  Furnishings 
Promotion  Department,  McCall’s,  250 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  17. 


More  Do-It-Yourself  Data.  Detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  the  do-it-yourself  family, 
what  it  buys  by  way  of  tools,  materials 
and  work  clothes,  what  jobs  it  tackles 
and  in  what  season  of  year,  is  to  be 
found  in  a  research  repjort  issued  by 
the  American  Magazine.  Called  “Do 
It  Yourself,”  the  report  covers  the 
magazine’s  readers— primarily  middle 
income,  home  owning,  car  owning 
families.  A  limited  supply  of  copies 
is  available  to  department  store  exec¬ 
utives  on  request  to  “Do-It-Yourself’ 
Depiartment,  The  American  Magazine, 
640  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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Quality  in  Vinyl  Film.  A  fashion  show 
and  industry-wide  exhibit  of  vinyl  film 
products  will  be  held  in  New  York 
next  month,  sponsored  by  the  Society 
of  the  Plastics  Industry.  Every  item 
in  the  show  will  be  one  that  complies 
with  the  industry  standard  of  quality, 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Commercial  Standard  192-53.  It  should 
be  an  impressive  demonstration  of 
how  much  can  be  accomplished  with  a 
well-organized,  well-supported  mer¬ 
chandise  standards  program. 

Prtmium  for  No  Fading.  Colorfastness 
is  the  most  important  question  in  the 
minds  of  customers  when  they  buy  soft 
goods,  says  American  Cyanamid  Com¬ 
pany.  This  is  a  finding  in  the  nation¬ 
wide  survey  in  which  the  company  got 
responses  from  more  than  3,000  buyers 
and  merchandise  managers.  Asked 
what  customers  want  to  know  first 
about  the  merchandise,  the  largest 
number  of  retailers  checked  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Will  it  fade?”  Furthermore,  95 
per  cent  of  the  buyers  and  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  said  they  would  pay  a 
slightly  higher  price  for  vat-dyed  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  all  of  them  w’ant  the 


manufacturer  of  vat-dyed  or  vat-print¬ 
ed  fabrics  to  state  in  his  tags  and  pro¬ 
motional  material  that  the  fabrics  use 
vat  colors. 

Facilitating  Trade  With  Italy.  A  list  of 
importers  into  this  country  of  Italian 
merchandise;  names  and  trade  names 
of  Italian  firms  whose  prcxlucts  are  im- 
fKjrted  into  the  country;  statistics; 
business  rules  and  regulations;  tables 
of  equivalent  weights  and  measures, 
and  similar  information  helpful  to  re¬ 
tailers  handling  Italian  merchandise 
will  be  found  in  a  new  directory  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  American  Chamber 
OF  Commerce  for  Trade  with  Italy, 
Inc.,  105  Hudson  Street,  New  York  13. 
Price  of  the  volume  is  $5.25,  the  Cham¬ 
ber  announces. 

Sheet  Study  Offered.  A  request  to  the 
Pepperell  Manufacturing  Company, 
160  State  Street,  Boston  2,  Mass.,  will 
bring  a  copy  of  that  company’s  report, 
“Your  Stake  in  the  Fast  Growing 
Sheet  Market.”  Included:  formula  for 
figuring  share  of  local  sheet  market; 
figures  on  fitted  sheet  market;  sheets 
per  household;  other  facts. 


Shopping  Bag  Benefits.  “How  to  Cut 
Delivery  Costs”  (with  shopping  bags) 
is  the  title  of  a  new  promotion  piece 
from  the  Interstate  Bag  Co.,  Walden, 
N.  Y.,  which  compares  the  cost  of  a 
multi-colored,  specially  designed  shof>- 
ping  bag  (two  or  three  cents)  with  the 
cost  of  a  package  delivery  (40  to  43 
cents).  Furthermore,  says  the  report, 
the  shopping  bag  encourages  impulse 
buying  and  reduces  delivery  loss  and 
damage  and  returns.  In  addition  to 
its  statistics,  the  brochure  introduces 
a  new  line  of  sp)ecial  events  shopping 
bags  to  give  promotional  emphasis  to 
anniversaries,  store  openings,  etc. 

Low-Cost  Marking.  The  Model  10 
Dial-A-Pricer  is  Monarch  Marking 
System  Company’s  newest,  piortable, 
low-priced  hand-operated  machine.  It 
requires  no  typesetting;  prints  from 
bands  of  rubber,  dial-set  to  produce  up 
to  six  characters.  Tickets,  tags  and 
labels  are  furnished  in  rolls  and  pre¬ 
printed  with  the  store’s  name.  Cata¬ 
log  giving  sizes  and  types  of  tickets 
available  may  be  had  from  Monarch 
Marking  System  Company,  216  S.  Tor¬ 
rence  Street,  Dayton  3,  Ohio. 


30  of  the  Nation’s 

Department  Stores  and  Specialty  Stores 

with  annual  sales  of  over  $300,000,000 
now  rely  upon  our  organization  for 

INSURANCE  ADVICE,  SUPERVISION,  and  RESEARCH 
Insurance  Buyers’  Council,  Harwich  Pon,  Mass. 

Dwight  W.  Sleeper,  Chief  Consultant 
Richard  C.  Sleeper,  .\ssociate  Consultant 

We  do  NOT  sell  insurance  Information  and  references  furnished  on  request 
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International  Market  Place  (continued  from  page  14) 


be  accomplished  by  an  interchange  of 
information  with  merchants  and  sup>- 
pliers  of  other  countries,  not  only  by 
attending  the  World  Fairs  and  display¬ 
ing  American  made  goods,  but  by 
bringing  foreign  made  goods  to  the 
United  States  on  a  permanent  display 
basis  for  the  merchants  of  this  country 
to  see  and  buy,  NRDGA  is  interested 
in  seeing  the  products  of  foreign  man¬ 
ufacturers  displayed  in  this  country. 
Knowing  that  a  trade  association 
could  not  finance  either  a  temporary 
or  permanent  International  Trade 
Fair  (nor  has  it  so  far  been  done  by 
any  Government  agency),  we  are  hope¬ 
ful  that  we  may  interest  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  with  our  assistance 
to  develop  and  sponsor: 

1,  An  International  Trade  Center, 
International  House  or  International 
Merchandise  Mart,  located  in  a  “free 
zone”  in  New  York  City,  near  the 
United  Nations  Building,  easily  acces¬ 


sible  to  the  merchants  of  the  country 
when  in  New  York  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  merchandise.  It  might  also 
prove  successful  to  develop  a  similar 
trade  center  in  San  Francisco  and  in 
Chicago. 

2.  program  to  simplify  trade  re¬ 
strictions  and  limitations  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  cooperating 
countries. 

3.  Cooperation  with  other  groups 
here  and  abroad,  such  as  the  Organiz¬ 
ation  for  the  European  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  (O.E.E.C.),  Committee  foi 
National  Trade  Policy,  and  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  private  agency  groups  such 
as  the  French-Ftanc  Dollar  Committee. 

4.  A  public  relations  program  and 
sales  promotion  plan  to  inform  and 
educate  manufacturers,  distributors, 
retailers  and  the  public  generally,  here 
and  abroad,  as  to  how  foreign  trade  is 
necessary  to  the  world  economy,  and 
the  part  that  free  trade  plays  in  bring¬ 


ing  about  a  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  free  peoples. 

5.  A  clearing  house  for  various  as¬ 
sociations  of  importers  and  exporters, 
merchandise  resources  available  for 
import  and  export,  commissionaires, 
group  buying  offices,  forwarding 
agents,  transportation,  insurance,  in¬ 
formation,  etc. 

().  A  conference  program  of  semi¬ 
annual  meetings,  rotating  every  other 
meeting  in  the  United  States  and  in  a 
foreign  country,  to  discuss  mutual 
problems  and  to  explore  certain  hand¬ 
icaps  to  trade,  such  as:  government 
fiscal  policies  and  legislation,  manufac¬ 
turing  problems,  distribution  prob¬ 
lems,  finance  and  credit  problems,  mat¬ 
ters  of  standards  and  ethics.  Interna¬ 
tional  subcommittee  should  be  set  up 
to  do  specific  work  in  these  areas. 

On  this  basis,  it  is  our  hope  that 
we  can  help  to  transform  the  “one 
world”  idea  into  a  working  force  for 
better  trade  relations,  better  human 
relations  and,  as  scran  as  possible,  the 
international  realization  that  under 
God  we  can  live  in  peace. 


Crossrimds  for  Toy  Industry  (continued  from  page  16) 


THE  book  for 
everyone  in  retailing 

The  stories  of  twenty  fa¬ 
mous  retail  operations  and 
the  people  who  made  them 
^reat. 

“Fascinating  reading . . . 
the  kind  of  material  which 
may  well  inspire  the  great 
merchants  of  tomorrow.” 
— Godfrey  LEBHAR,£(fttor- 
inrChief,  Chain  Store  Age 

The  Great 
Merchants 

By  TOM  MAHONEY 

13.95  at  all  bookstores 


HARPCR  a  BROTHCRS, 

49  E  33rd  Si  ,  N  Y  16 


facturers  and  wholesalers  who  want 
the  department  stores'  business;  they 
will  cut  out  the  others  and  they  will 
buy  in  other  markets,  including  those 
abroad. 

As  for  the  manufacturer  who  chcrases 
the  discount  house  as  his  outlet,  he 
will  find  his  volume  reduced,  not  in¬ 
creased.  Discounters  want  only  items; 
they  don’t  want  lines.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  who  depends  for  his  profit  on  the 
variety  of  his  line  can  find  a  home  for 
it  only  with  the  department  store, 
which  believes  in  assortments. 

If  department  stores  remove  their 
support  from  an  item  or  a  line  a 
larger  expense  burden  will  fall  on  the 
manufacturer.  Like  the  automobile 
manufacturer,  he’ll  have  to  buy  news¬ 
paper  space  at  national  rates  in  order 
to  get  local  acceptance  for  his  prcxl- 
ucts.  The  discounter  doesn’t  want  to 
sell;  he  wants  the  manufacturer  to 
make  people  come  in  and  buy. 

Who  will  keep  up  basic  stocks;  who 
will  keep  up  lines  for  10  months  of 


the  year  before  Christmas?  Who  will 
try  out  the  new  items  early  so  that  the 
manufacturer  (and  the  retailer,  too) 
will  know  what  will  sell  and  what 
won’t;  who  will  demonstrate  the 
manufacturer’s  toys,  advertise  them, 
display  them,  push  them  in  the  many 
positive  ways  the  retailer  knows  how 
to  use? 

It  is  no  easy  problem  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  wholesaler  have  to  solve. 
But  it  is  up  to  each  of  them  to  set  his 
objective,  decide  which  form  of  retail 
distribution  will  do  the  best  job  for 
him,  and  make  his  plans  accordingly. 

As  for  the  department  stores,  they 
may  have  to  lose  many  battles  to  win 
the  war  against  the  scavenger  in  toys. 
They  don’t  like  to  lose  battles,  but 
they  surely  mean  to  win  the  war. 

•  «  • 

This  article  is  based  on  Mr.  Burston's 
remarks  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Next’  England  Toy  Wholesalers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  March  8,  in  Nexv  York  City. 
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The  Traffic  Job 

(continued  from  page  44) 

of  origin  and  with  two  or  three  freight 
bills.  On  narrow  docks,  like  that  of 
£nu‘ry.  Bird,  Thayer  in  Kansas  City, 
the  result  is  extreme  congestion.  S.  C. 
Tetley,  the  store’s  traffic  manager  re-  * 
ported  that,  to  keep  the  shipment  mov¬ 
ing,  they  give  each  freight  bill  a  master 
number  and  do  not  use  it  for  further 
reference.  Merchandise  is  checked  from 
the  consolidator’s  manifest,  and  his 
shipment  number  becomes  the  store’s 
receiving  number,  with  the  addition 
of  a  code  showing  the  date  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  and  the  point  of  origin.  “This,” 
said  Tetley,  "permits  us  to  move 
freight  to  our  sixth  floor  receiving 
room  for  sorting  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
carried  from  the  truck.  The  manifest 
used  for  checking  becomes  our  [lerma- 
nent  record.” 

Marking  Improvements.  T  he  use  of 

print-punch  machines  for  marking  and 
stock  control  in  ready-to-wear  was  de- 
saibed  by  Dorothy  Boucher,  merchan¬ 
dise  research  manager  of  the  Leon 
Codchaux  Clothing  Co.,  New  Orleans. 
The  simultaneous  printing  and  punch¬ 
ing  and  automatic  conversion  of  price 
ticket  data  to  merchandise  control 
cards  is  far  speedier  and  more  econom¬ 
ical,  she  said,  than  key  punching  and 
verifying  the  cards. 

Oscar  Turran,  Boston  district  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Soabar  Company,  contrib¬ 
uted  several  marking  economy  ideas. 
One  of  them,  for  stores  whose  policy 
is  not  to  show  price  changes  on  the 
ticket  when  merchandise  is  marked 
down,  is  to  use  two-part  string  tickets 
instead  of  folding  pin  tickets.  This 
eliminates  re-ticketing  when  the  mark¬ 
down  is  taken. 

Clyde  C.  Miller,  director  of  sales  of 
the  Monarch  Marking  System  Com¬ 
pany,  rejxjrted  large  savings  by  one 
department  store  from  the  use  of  a 
four-part  pin-on  ticket.  One  stub  is 
torn  off  for  the  stock  control  records 
when  the  initial  sale  is  made.  If  the 
merchandise  is  returned  for  credit,  a 
second  stub  is  used  to  adjust  the  stock 
control  record,  and  the  merchandise, 
with  a  two-part  ticket  still  remaining, 
without  re-ticketing  goes  back  into 
stock. 

(continued  on  page  64) 


We  Are  OVERSTOCKED! 

Clearance  At  Vs  Price! 

Limited  Quantities! 


Publication  Ragulor  Pric*  Naw 

HAT  BAR  MANUAL  .  $1.00  $.50 

How  hot  bar*  incroato  total  millinory  volumo  for  a  ttoro. 

THE  STORY  OF  UNIT  CONTROL .  1.00  .50 

Exporionco  of  a  ttoro  that  hot  dano  an  outstanding 
iob  in  unit  control  for  oH  doptt. 

MEN'S  ALTERATION  WORK-ROOM  COSTS 
AND  PRACTICES  .  3.50  1.75 

Valuoblo  fact  and  figuro  information  for  both  largo  and 
tmaN  ttorot. 

FUR  DIGEST .  2.00  1.00 

Comploto  compilertion  of  information  on  furt,  including 
foroign  vocabulary. 

All  Published  by  the 


MERCHANDISING  DIVISION,  NRDGA 

ORDER  NOW  .  .  . 
While  Quantities  Last 


PUBLICATION  NO.  PRICE 

Hat  Bar  Manual  _  _ 

The  Story  of  Unit  Control  _  _ 

Men's  Alteration  Work-Room  Costs  &  Practices  _  _ 

Fur  Digest  _  _ 

NAME  . 

STORE  . . 

ADRESS  . 

CITY . ZONE  ....  STATE . 

Please  bill  me  for:  Enclosed  find  check  for: 

TO:  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION, 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASS'N. 

100  WEST  31  ST.,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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The  Traffic  Job  (continued  from  page  63) 


AITIRATIOMS.. 

AT  A  PROFIT! 


Alteration  Losses 
Are  Out-Of-Date 

Alteration  losses  are  not 
necessary.  Modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  control,  media  of 
measurement,  incentive  sys¬ 
tems,  accurate  and  regular 
distributions  of  cost,  proper 
supervision ...  can  all  help 
reduce  losses  and  fre¬ 
quently  even  create  actual 
profits. 

The  UNITROL  System  is 
reducing  these  losses  in 
stores  Coast  to  Coast. 
Without  obligation  we'll 
be  pleased  to  give  you 
details. 

WHITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Rood,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-SII2 


more  “ouf*,  less  “back’* 

BUILD  GIFT  SALES .. . 
REDUCE  RHURNED  GDDDS 

(of  course  you  profit  both  ways) 

How?  With  this  successful  unit  plan  of 
Remembrance  Gift  Certificates— used  by 
major  stores  from  coast  to  coast.  Per¬ 
sonalized— they  flatter  the  giver’s  good 
taste  and  hold  the  sale  when  gift  buy¬ 
ers  hesitate. 

These  beautiful  designs  include  an  ap¬ 
preciation  folder  cover  for  every  gift 
occasion.  Designs  are  approved  by  a 
National  Advisory  Board  of  7  top  de¬ 
partment  store  executives. 

Cash  In  Now— write  on  your 
letterhead  for  free  samples 
and  prices. 

HARVEY  HANSON 

"Remembrance”  Gift  Certificates 
1721  Brush  Street,  Oakland  12,  Cal. 


Transportation  Service 

A  COMBINATION  of  air  and 
truck  service,  offering  speed  at 
reasonable  cost,  will  soon  be  available 
to  retailers.  H.  E.  Howell,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sales  and  Traffic,  Associated 
Transport,  Inc.,  reported  that  his  firm 
and  two  other  motor  carriers  are  now 
developing  such  a  service  with  a  lead¬ 
ing  air  cargo  carrier.  Rates,  he  said, 
will  be  “generally  in  line”  with  those 
of  Railway  Express. 

Commenting  on  the  truck-rail  serv¬ 
ice  inaugurated  last  year  by  a  number 
of  rail  carriers,  Howell  said:  “We  firm¬ 
ly  believe  the  best  interests  of  both 
rails  and  trucks,  as  well  as  the  shipping 
public,  will  be  served  if  this  service  is 
provided  in  the  tyf)e  now  in  effect  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  where  the 
service  is  limited  to  motor  common 
carriers,  or  the  type  provided  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.” 

In  his  list  of  service  improvements 
developed  by  the  trucking  companies 
recently,  Howell  drew  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  new,  lighter  weight  trailers 
with  capacities  of  over  2,200  cubic  feet, 
and  to  the  increased  use  of  radio  com¬ 
munication  between  dispatchers  and 
drivers. 

He  said  his  own  company  opposes, 
as  the  NRDGA  does,  the  movement 
begun  by  motor  carriers  last  year  to 
establish  a  general  released  valuation 
of  $3  per  pound. 

Small  Shipments.  How’ell  reported  in 
detail  on  the  serious  work  the  com¬ 
mon  motor  carrier  industry  launched 
over  a  year  ago  “to  find  w’ays  and 
means  of  handling  less  truckload  traf¬ 
fic  at  lower  costs,  or,  at  least,  stopping 
the  continual  rise  of  costs.”  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Trucking  Association  and  the 
National  Traffic  Committee  engaged 
an  engineering  firm,  which  delivered  a 
four-volume  report  on  all  phases  of 
motor  carrier  operations.  This  stresses 
the  need  for  concerted  effort  by  both 
carriers  and  shippers  and  cooperation 
from  consignees.  Better  training  of 
motor  freight  salesmen,  more  use  of 
consolidated  pick-up,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  carrier-shipper  action  groups 
figure  in  a  long  list  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  carriers.  Some  of  the 


things  that  shippers  and  consign 
can  do  to  help  keep  costs  down  are: 

Plan  and  schedule  receiving  and 
shipping  operations:  review  haiidl 
methods;  take  a  critical  look  at  facili 
ties;  lay  out  space  for  uncongesi 
flow.  Shippers  are  asked  to  segregate 
shipments  by  carriers;  create  handle-vi 
able  packages;  mark  legibly;  prepare; 
bills  legibly  and  have  them  ready; 
notify  the  carrier  of  requirements; 
assist  the  driver  and  cooperate  on 
sequence  loading. 

Echoing  John  C.  Allen's  call  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  rising  costs 
of  the  transportation  industry  and  for 
more  cooperation  from  retailers  to 
keep  these  costs  down,  Howell  offered 
some  statistics.  From  1943  to  1953, 
he  said,  the  average  annual  wage  in 
the  motor  transportation  industry  rose 
from  $2,147  to  $3,643.  The  number  of 
trucks  in  use  doubled  (there  are  now 
w'ell  over  nine  million).  Taxes  more 
than  tripled.  Trucks,  which  constitute 
17  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  vehicles, 
pay  33  per  cent  of  the  highway  use 
taxes  collected. 


Loss  and  Damage  Claims.  Stores  have 
two  general  complaints  on  loss  and 
damage  claims:  that  all  carriers  are 
slow  to  send  inspectors  when  they  are 
notified  of  concealed  loss  or  damage  in 
a  shipment;  and  that  there  is  delay  in 
paying  the  claims,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  some  motor  carriers. 

J.  M.  Calvey  of  the  G.  M.  McKelvey 
Co.,  Youngstown,  uses  this  procedure 
with  any  carrier  that  has  a  record  of 
being  slow  on  inspection:  A  form 
notice  is  mailed  to  the  carrier,  identi¬ 
fying  the  shipment  and  informing  him 
that  unless  inspection  is  made  within 
five  days  the  store  will  assume  that  in¬ 
spection  has  been  waived  and  sencf  in 
its  claim  for  the  amount  due. 

On  slow  collections,  when  it’s  a 
motor  carrier  involved,  Calvey  said  he 
refers  the  unpaid  claim  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Trucking  Association  and  gets 
quick  results.  As  a  general  procedure, 
he  advised  the  use  of  letter  tracers  to 
the  company  claim  office;  letters  to  the 
president  of  the  carrier  company;  pres¬ 
sure  on  local  agents  and  long  distance 
telephone  calls,  which  are  likely  to  get 
action  when  letters  fail. 
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